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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 


ONE MOVING ELEMENT 
NON-PULSATING VACUUM 
NO INTERNAL WEARING PARTS 
NO INTERNAL LUBRICATION 
HANDLES LIQUID WITH AIR 
NO EXPERT ATTENDANCE 
CONSTANT EFFICIENCY 

LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


NASH HYTOR VACUUM PUMPS ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
IN OVER A THOUSAND MILLS 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Crown Zellerbach, Rayonier 
Announce Executive Changes 


Fernandina Operating 


Men Named 


@ Early in February the interest 
of the pulp and paper industry on 
the Pacific Coast was centered upon 
the announcements of promotions 
and transfers by the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation and Rayonier In- 
corporated. Included were the nam- 
ing of the superintendent and plant 
engineer for the Fernandina Pulp & 
Paper Company’s bleached sulphite 
dissolving pulp mill now under con- 
struction at Fernandina, Florida. 

The unexpected and unfortunate 
death on January 13th of George P. 
Berkey, vice-president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation with head- 
quarters in Portland, Oregon, has 
brought a reassignment of duties to 
Albert Bankus, vice-president and 
Frank N. Youngman, assistant vice- 
president of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. 

The official announcement from 
the corporation’s San Francisco 
headquarters stated: 


@ “All matters pertaining to mill 
operations formerly handled by Mr. 
Berkey will be handled by vice- 
president Albert Bankus, whose 
headquarters will continue in San 
Francisco. 

“All other matters pertaining to 


ALBERT BANKUS, 
Vice-President 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


company affairs at Portland will be 
handled by Assistant Vice-President 
F. N. Youngman, who is resident at 
Portland.” 

The other announcement made by 
D. J. Goldsmith, secretary of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation in 
San Francisco stated: 


@ “Mr. Ray Dupuis has been ap- 
pointed Resident Manager of the 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corpora- 
tion Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, succeeding Mr. Nor- 
man B. Gibbs, who will in the future 
devote his entire time to the affairs 
of Rayonier Incorporated. 

“We also take this occasion to 
make belated announcement of the 
appointment of Mr. Paul F. Middle- 
brook as Resident Manager of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company 
Division, Lebanon, Oregon,  suc- 
ceeding Mr. Dan Dupuis, resigned.” 

Tommy Hargreaves has been ap- 
pointed resident engineer at the 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corpora- 
tion, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation in Port Angeles. 


Rayonier Changes 


@ It has been announced by Ray- 
onier Incorporated that Arthur W. 


FRANK N. YOUNGMAN, 
Assistant Vice-President, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Portland 
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Berggren has been appointed man- 
ager of the corporation’s bleached 
sulphite pulp mill at Port Angeles 
(formerly the Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts Company). Mr. Berggren has 
been manager of the Shaffer Pulp 
Company at Tacoma, Washington. 


Norman B. Gibbs, who has been 
resident manager of both Rayonier 
Incorporated and the Washington 
Pulp & Paper Corporation mill at 
Port Angeles, will in the future de- 
vote his entire time to supervising 
operations at the Rayonier Incor- 
porated mills at both Port Angeles 
and Shelton, Washington. 


David B. Davies, who has been 
general manager of Rayonier Incor- 
porated at Shelton since the mill 
was constructed in 1927 is to super- 
vise pulp quality at all plants of 
Rayonier Incorporated at Shelton, 
Port Angeles, Grays Harbor and 
the corporation’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, the Shaffer Pulp Company 
in Tacoma and the Fernandina Pulp 
& Paper Company at Fernandina, 
Florida, now under construction, but 
which will be ready for operation 
around midyear. 


Fernandina Appointments 


@ E. J. McGill of the Grays Har- 
bor Division of Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Fernandina Pulp & 
Paper Company new bleached sul- 
phite pulp mill. 

Oliver Ashford of the engineer- 
ing department of Rayonier Incor- 
porated, Shelton Division, has been 
appointed resident engineer at Fer- 
nandina. 











ARTHUR W. BERGGREN, 


Manager Rayonier Incorporated 
at Port Angeles 
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C. S. Carr of the National Paper 
Products Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation at Port Townsend 
is to be steam engineer at Fernan- 
dina. 

A. Gustin, sulphite superintend- 
ent of Rayonier Incorporated, Grays 
Harbor Division will go to Fernan- 
dina temporarily to assist in putting 
the mill into production. William 
McKenzie and Pat Cannon, Ray- 
onier engineers at Port Angeles, will 
also go to Fernandina temporarily 
to assist in starting the mill. 


Coast Men To Give 
Papers at New York Meeting 


@ Three Pacific“Coast men are sched- 
uled to present papers before the annual 
winter meeting of TAPPI at the hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria February 21-25th. 

R. B. Wolf, manager of the Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
will talk before the general session Mon- 
day, February 21st, on ‘Economic and 
Technical Aspects of Wood Pulp as a 
World Commodity.” 

At the same session Dr. Edwin C. 
Jahn of the Department of Forestry, 
University of Idaho, will offer his paper 
on, “Degree of Gelatinization of Wood.”’ 


Tuesday morning, February 22nd, 
Brian Shera of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company of Washing- 
ton, Tacoma, will present a paper pre- 
pared by himself, George E. Schmidt of 
Tacoma and T. W. Toovey of the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia office on, ‘“Causic 
Soda in the Refining of Wood Pulp.” 

Wednesday afternoon at 3:30 the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company will pre- 
sent its new sound moving picture, “Trees 
and Men,” in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. This is a most interest- 
ing and instructive picture. 


Ocean Falls Men 
To Tasmania 


@ Several former members of the Pa- 
cific Mills, Ltd., staff at Ocean Falls, B.C., 
have gone to Tasmania to assist in or- 
ganization of the Derwent Valley Pulp 
Company’s mill. 

They are: Frank Christie, G. S. Hay- 
den, C. Jeffreys and H. K. Richard;on. 


All four are expert paper makers, and 
they will probably form the nucleus of 
the technical staff to teach Australians 
how to make newsprint. 


Percy Sandwell, well known British 
Columbia consulting engineer, who has 
been engaged to design the mill, is now 
in Europe buying equipment. He will 
return to the Pacific Coast in a few weeks 
and plans to go to Australia to take over 
his new job late in March. 


Ww 


Riches Named Manager of 
Western Paper Converting 


@ Lloyd Riches, who has _ recently 
again assumed the general managership 
of the Western Paper Converting Com- 
pany at Salem, Oregon, has had a wide 
experience in the paper business of the 
West, and is well known to paper buyers 
throughout this territory. 

For the past five years he has been 
Northwest sales representative for the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, work- 
ing out of Oregon City. For two years 
prior to that, following his resignation 
from the Western Paper Converting 
Company in May, 1931, he was in charge 
of the Hawley sales office in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr. Riches was one of the original 
incorporators of the Salem company in 
1925, and acted as sales manager there 
until December, 1929, when he became 
plant manager. During the time while he 
was away from Western Paper Conve:t- 
ing Company, he was ,till associated as a 
stockholder and as a member of the board 
of directors most of that time. 


A. B. Galloway, who passed away last 
June, was the former general manager 
for the company. After his death, Hays 
Rehm, plant manager, was in charge. He 
continues with the company in a sales 
capacity, with headquarters in Seattle. 


The Western Paper Converting Com- 
pany manufactures a wide line of prod- 
ucts, and finds a market throughout the 
West and on the Atlantic Coast. Among 


its products are school papers, tablets, 
note books, candy bags, meat wraps, and 
similar specialty items. 


LLOYD RICHES, 


General Manager, Western 
Paper Converting Company 
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Camas Dinner 
Draws Record 


@ Technical men of the industry, 125 
strong, met at Camas, Washington, Feb- 
ruary 8th for the monthly dinner meet- 
ing of TAPPI. 

In the absence of George McGregor, 
chairman of the Pacific Section, who was 
on a trip at the time, first vice-chairman 
N. W. Coster presided over the gather- 
ing in the new Camas school restaurant 
building. With him at the head table 
were Carl Fahlstrom, G. S. Brazeau, A. 
G. Natwick, Frederick M. Pape, J. V. B. 
Cox, secretary of the Pacific Section, Dr. 
E. C. Lathrop, W. Norman Kelly, R. A. 
Wertheimer and Roderic Olzendam. Mr. 
Wertheimer and Mr. Fahlstrom are past 
chairmen of the Pacific Section of 


TAPPI. 


Following the dinner Mr. Coster ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the group in 
appreciation of the assistance of Mrs. W. 
J. Van Arnam in helping W. R. Barber 
arrange the meeting. Mrs. Van Arnam, 
secretary to Mr. Barber, who is technical 
supervisor of the Camas mill, took 
charge of the details of the dinner when 
Mr. Barber was called out of town on 
company business. 


F. M. Pape of the Wilson and Geo. 
Meyer Company presented a motion pic- 
ture showing operations of the American 
Potash & Chemical Corporation at 
Trona, California. Three reels described 
the trip from Los Angeles to Trona, on 
the shores of Searles Lake, features of 
life in the well equipped desert commu- 
nity, and the plant in which the com- 
pany produces large quantities of potash, 
borax, salt cake and soda ash. 


@A. R. Heron, assistant to the operat- 
ing committee of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, scheduled as the principal 
speaker of the evening, was delayed by a 
washout enroute by train from San 
Francisco, so was unable to be present. 
Fortunately, Roderic Olzendam of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s head- 
quarters office in Tacoma, was present 
and gave an interesting talk to the 
TAPPI members on “Human Relations.” 


“Our mechanical enginering, our 
chemical engineering, our electrical en- 
gineering is marvelous,” Mr. Olzendam 
said. ‘Where we have fallen down is in 
our human enginering. We should hold 
conferences on human nature as well as 
on tariffs, politics and the like. I don’t 
know what you can be scientific about re- 
lations between men, but we must stop 
saying two times two is six, as far as hu- 
man relations are concerned.” 


Mr. Olzendam also discussed the devel- 
opment of group insurance and _ social 
security, and pointed out that the funda- 
mental problems of steady employment 
and security have not yet been solved, 
but must be faced and solution gradual- 
ly evolved. There is a real need, he said, 
for intelligent leadership of the 90 per 
cent of sensible, hard-working citizens 
and for the strengthening of their posi- 
tions so that they will spurn unsound 
doctrines. 

The next dinner meeting of TAPPI 
will will be held in Tacoma on March 
10th, at the College of Puget Sound. 


Meeting 


Crowd 


The following attended the dinner 
meeting of the Pacific Section of TAPPI 
at Camas, Washington, February 8th: 


C. E. Ackley, Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, 
Oregon City; Floyd Aslin, Crown Wiilamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Niles M. Anderson, St. Regis Kraft 
Company, Tacoma; John Ashby, Westminster 
Paper Company, New Westminster, B. C.; G. S 
Brazeau, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Everett; E. B. Beidleman, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., 


Camas. 


Chas. H. Belvin, Chromium Corp. of America, 
Portland; Robert . Bremner, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland; J. E. Brokaw, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco; Ella F. Bro- 
kaw, San Francisco; J. E. Brown, Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry, Portland; R. S. Carey, Nation- 
al Aniline & Chemical Co., Portland. 


A. C. Catto, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; G. W. 
Charters, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; W. W. Clarke, 
Longview Fibre Company, Longview; Elton B. 
Clarke, Monarch Forge & Machine Works, 
Portland; George H. Clark, Air Reduction Sales 
Co., Portland; Mrs. George H. Clark, Portland. 

E. W. G. Cooper, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
N. W. Coster, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; 
J. V. B. Cox, Hercules Powder Company, Port- 
land; J. LeRoy Crane, Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, San Francisco; Roscoe Deublenntz, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; R. E. Drane, St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens; Alec 
Duncan, Hercules Powder Company, Portland; 
C. W. Duncan, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco; H. T. Emsley, Tennessee East- 
man Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee; Carl 
Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre Company, Longview; 
Lyle G. Fear, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Portland; Francis W. Flynn, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

mas. 

Dr. Leo Friedman, Oregon State College, Cor 
vallis; Harry Fromong, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Company, Oregon City; Robert J. Fuller, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; V. C. Gault, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; H. Gevers, Longview Fibre Com- 
pany, Longview; William R. Gibson, Northwest 
Filter Company, Seattle. 

Harry W. Glenn, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; W. 
G. Goodwin, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; T. H. 
Grant, Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Wash.; Reginald B. Haight, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; John E. Hassler, Coast Mfg. & Sales 
Company, Portland; J. E. Hanny, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 

rp., Camas; H. F. Hoehne, Longview Fibre 
Company, Longview. 


Tacoma Meeting 


March 10th 


George W. Houk, Hooker Electrochemical 
Co., Tacoma; W. F. Hynes, General Electric 
Company, Portland; A. M. Isaacs, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Portland; W. C. Jacoby, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; Clarence Johnson, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

L. T. Johnson, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; G. M. Julien, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Ze'!lerbach Corp., 
Camas; Herman Junge, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co.,° Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
William M. Kahn, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis; W. A. Kaye, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
W. Norman Kelly, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuse; 
Timber Co., Longview. 

B. L. Kerns, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Seattle; E. E. Kertz, John ton & Sons 
Co., Portland; C. M. Koplin, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Dr. E. C. Lathrop, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Clyde E. Laver, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., mas; 
J. G. Long, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 

- D. McGlothlin, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
C. J. McAllister, Coast Mfg. & Sales Co., Port- 
land; H. C. Macauley, Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview; R. V. Maier, General Electric Com- 
pany, Portland; C. ©. Malnberg, Hercules 
Powder Company, Portland; M. L. Mammen, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Portland. 

Wm. C. Marshall, Heller & Merz Corp., 
Portland; Robert W. Martig, Control Equipment 
Co., Portland; A. M. Mears, Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Portland; J. J. Melody, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Ned Menzies, W. S. Tyler Company, 
Seattle; H. Norman Miller, Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co., Portland. 

R. L. Miller, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; R. G. 
Mispley, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; C. W. Morden, 
Morden Machines, Portland; R. E. Moisant, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; A. G. Natwick, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; K. R. Newman, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Fred Nicholson, Stetson-Ross Machine Com- 
pany, Seattle; S. Norman, General Iron & Steel 
Works, Portland; M. Norwood, Columbia River 
Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash.; E. H. Nunu, 
Western Waxed Paper Co., Camas; H. D. Olds, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; F. A. Olmsted, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas. 

Roderic Olzend. Weyerh Timber 
Company, Tacoma; C. J. Page, Longview Fibre 
Company, Longview; Frederic M. Pape, Wilson 
& Geo. Meyer & Co., Seattle; Earl Paul, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Portland; Thomas Parks, Co- 
lumbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash.; 
R. T. Petrie, Bagley & Sewall Co., Portland. 


(Continued on page 33) 





The next Dinner Meeting of the Pacific Section of TAPPI 
will be held THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 10th, at the 
COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND, 1500 North Warner, Ta- 
coma, Washington, at 6:30 p. m. 


Features will be a showing of the new Weyer 
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Company sound moving picture, ““TREES AND MEN,” and 
a tour of the Department of Chemistry laboratories where 
special exhibits will be shown in connection with the 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY celebration of the College of 


Puget Sound. 


RESERVATIONS should be sent to WILLIAM T. WEB- 
STER, General Superintendent of the St. Regis Kraft 
Company, Tacoma, who is chairman of the meeting. 





















































“Milk Bottles 


From Washington Trees’ 


Is the slogan of the Gold Star Creameries 

of Everett, Washington —The first dairy to 

adopt paper milk containers made of 

Pacific Coast bleached sulphite board 

produced by Fibreboard Products, Incorporated, 
at Port Angeles, Washington 


N February 10th, with the starting 
of production of Sealed-Pure Milk 
in its Everett, Washington, plant, 

the Gold Star Creameries, Incorporated 
of Washington, became the first Pacific 
Coast dairy to market milk and cream 
exclusively in paper containers. 

The new organization’s slogan, “Milk 
Bottles from Washington Trees,”’ is lit- 
erally true for the Gold Star containers 
are of pure bleached sulphite board made 
by the Fibreboa-d Products Incorporated 
plant at Port Angeles, Washington. But 
if the new Everett dairy’s paper pack- 
aged milk proves as popular with the 
consuming public in Western Washin7~- 
ton as it has been where introduced in 
the Middle West and East, the paper 
milk container will be rapidly adopted by 
dairies over the entire Pacific Coast, and 
the slogan will become “Milk Bottles 
from Pacific Coast Trees.” 

The Gold Star Creameries, Incorpo- 
rated, was organized in 1934 with J. A. 
Zinn as president. D. B. Malkson is 
treasurer with Harry Kemp as secretary. 
Mr. Kemp is also vice-president of the 
Kemp-Booth Company, distributors of 
woolens. Included among the company’s 
stockholders are Alfred Shemanski, a for- 
mer dairy operator, a prominent Pacific 
Northwest business man and a member of 
the Board of Regents of the University 
of Washington; and Herbert Schroeder, 
trafic manager of the Washington Co- 
operative Egg and Poultry Association. 


A medern, one-story dairy building 
was erecied at Everett and equipped with 
the latest in dairy machinery for the sani- 
tary and economical packaging of milk. 


@ Even before the company was or- 
ganized Mr. Zinn was convinced of the 
practicability of putting milk up in pa- 
per containers and he personally studied 
the several paper containers in daily use 
by dairies in other parts of the country. 
The result of his investigations was the 
selection by the Gold Star Creameries of 
the Excello Pure-Pak container. 


The Pure-Pak machine was purchased 
and its installation completed in January 
of this year in the Everett dairy plant. 
It is the first Pure-Pak machine on che 
Pacific Coast although twenty-two are in 
daily operation ‘in Middle Western and 
Eastern dairies, and ten more are on or- 
der and in the course of construction. 

The Excello method differs funda- 
mentally from other paper container 
systems for milk, in that the container is 
formed and paraffined at the dairy in 
the filling machine a few seconds before 


filling. Other paper containers are 
formed at the factory, sealed and shipped 
= the dairy where they are opened and 
ed. 
After the Gold Star Creameries had 
selected the Excello Pure-Pak container 
machine, which is manufactured by the 


‘excello Corporation of Detroit, Michi- 


gan, the Pure-Pak Division of Excello 
began an investigation of possible Pacific 
Coast sources of the high quality 100 per 
cent bleached sulphite .016 board nec- 
essary for the Pure-Pak containers. 


@ It was essential that a Pacific Coast 
source of milk container board be pro- 
vided before the Gold Star Creaneries 
could begin operations. To ship board 
from the Middle West or the At'antic 
Coast would be too expensive and besides 
was unnecessary as mills on the West 
Coast could produce a board to Excello’s 
specifications. 


Through research and practical experi- 
ence Excello had worked out definite 
specifications for the milk container 
board and in order to maintain the high 
quality of Pure-Pak containers, closely 
supervises manufacture of the board. In 
addition to the usual specifications for a 
stiff, strong board another was added, 
that of sterility. The Pure-Pak board 
must be as nearly sterile as possible which 
involves problems of paper mill produc- 
tion. 
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Fibreboard Selected 


@ It was determined by Excello’s in- 
vestigation that the paper and board mill 
of Fibreboard Products Incorporated at 
Port Angeles, Washington, was in an ex- 
cellent position to produce a strong, ster- 
ile board. Subsequently, Fibreboard 
agreed to produce the milk container 
board for the Excello Corporation ac- 
cording to Excello’s specifications. The 
bleached sulphite pulp from which the 
board is made is produced in a Wash. 
ington pulp mill. 

Three other American manufacturers 
are producing milk container board for 
the Excello Corporation at present, the 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company 
of Detroit, the Stevens & Thompson 
Paper Company of North Hoosick, New 
York and the Cherry River Paper Com- 
pany of Richwood, West Virginia. 


Advantages of Single Service 
Containers 


@ The single service paper milk con- 
tainer offers a number of advantages to 
consumer, to dealer and to the dairy. The 
consumer is probably more conscious of 
the advantage of light weight of the pa- 
per container than he is of its highly im- 
portant sanitary advantages. The trend 
in milk distribution especially in the 
large cities of the East and Middle West 


The Perfect Container for Dairy Products 


1. Your single service container 


Crnan Pp w 


Enters only YOUR home 

Pouring lip sealed inside 

No bother to wash and return 
Saves refrigerator space 

No danger from broken fragments 
Guaranteed clean and sterile 
Keeps contents fresh longer 


Protects your family’s health 
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is toward the sale of milk by grocery 
stores and away from home delivery. The 
expense of home delivery is a ma’or item 
and in many cities the reduction in de- 
livery cost when sold through stores is 
passed on to the consumer in the form 
of a lower price, thus further increasing 
store sales. 

When milk is sold through stores the 
advantages of the single service paper 
container are even greater than in the 
case of home delivery. Neither the store 
nor the dairy -has to bother with the re- 
turn of bottles and its consequent annoy- 
ing and expensive bookkeeping. The 
milk takes up less space in the store’s re- 
frigerator. It will keep longer according 
to the tests of the paper container manu- 
facturers. 

The customer buying milk does not 
have to bring in a bottle or if she has 
none is not asked to make a deposit. 
Then there is the highly important item 
of weight. The paper container is light 
in weight, easier to carry home. If placed 
in an automobile there is no spilling it 
if it falls on its side. 


@ In the customer’s home the paper 
container’s smaller size again proves an 
advantage, taking up less space in the 
buyer’s refrigerator. When the milk is 
consumed the container is easily disposed 
of. The unsightly collection of empty 
bottles waiting to be returned is elimi- 
nated. 

The percentage of store sales of milk 
is said to be increasing steadily on the 
Pacific Coast. In the city of Seattle, fo- 
example, approximately 50 per cent of 
all milk sold is sold through stores and 
restaurants. 

In addition to these advantazes of 
light weight and non-return the paper 
container offers outstanding  sanita~y 
protection. Your container has never 
been in any other home or restaurant. 
It has never been used for any other pur- 
pose. It is made of pure wood pulp, 
never before used. It has been processed to 
be as sterile as it is possible to make it. 
In the Pure-Pak container the inside and 
outside coating of sterile parafin was 
put on at 180 degrees Fahrenheit and 
just a few seconds before the milk was 
injected. It was sealed immediately with 
an airtight and tamper proof seal. 

When you open the paper container 
you will find the pouring lip inside where 
it had been protected from contamina- 
tion. 


Advantages to the Dairy 


@ The Excello Corporation emphasizes 
the following advantages of Pure-Pak 
containers to the dairy. 

First is Public Acceptance. Experience 
shows that the consuming public is quick 
to appreciate the sanitary advantages 
and the convenience of the paper milk 


The MODERN SANITARY WAY ot 
packaging milk is in single service 
Paper containers » » » Here are the 
three sizes, quart, pint and half-pint, 
all 234 inches square, and an un- 
waxed collapsed container ready for 
the Pure-Pak forming, waxing, filling 
and sealing machine » » » The 100% 
bleached sulphite .016 board of 
which the Pure-Pak containers are 
made was manufactured by Fibreboard 
Products, Incorporated, at Port An- 
geles, Washington. 
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container. The second is Guaranteed 
Sterility of the containers and the filling 
and sealing processes. The third is 
Greater Economy in dairy operation. 

Fourth is Lower Distribution Costs. 
Twelve quarts of milk in Pure-Pak con- 
tainers packed in a fibre container weighs 
28.5 pounds and occupies 1,053 cubic 
inches of space. On the other hand 
twelve quarts of milk in glass bottles in 
a wooden crate weighs 64 pounds (225 
per cent heavier without including the 
ice necessary with glass but not necessary 
with Pure-Paks) and occupies 3,168 cubic 
inches of space or 300 per cent more. 

The dairy also benefits by the elimina 
tion of the expense and bother of de- 
posits on bottles in retail stores and of 
the wholesale collection of bottles from 
the same stores. Easier and quicker han- 
dling of the Pure-Pak milk is another 
big advantage. It is claimed that no 
cracked ice is necessary when milk is put 
up in Pure-Paks. 

Truck maintenance costs are said to be 
reduced because there is no dripping wa- 
ter to rust chassis and metal parts of 
body or to rot wooden body parts. 

Smaller, lighter delivery trucks can be 
employed, carrying a greater pay load in 
proportion to their weight, lowering the 
unit cost of delivery. 


Sanitation During Manufacture 


@ Through its supervision of the 


manufacture of bleached sulphite board 
used in making the Pure-Pak milk con- 
tainer, the Excello Corporation closely 
guards the board against contamination. 
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Examination of sulphite pulp immedi- 
ately upon being blown from the digest- 
ers show it to be entirely sterile. With 
this perfect start each step in the board 
making process is protected. Water is 
filtered and chemically sterilized. The 
size is tested periodically to keep it 
sterile. The mill piping system is kept 
pure with chlorine or chloramine. 

The sterile board coming from the 
reel is carefully wrapped for shipment 
to the carton plant. Here the various 
steps in die cutting the several sizes of 
containers, glueing the side seams and 
packing for shipment to the dairy are 
performed under the best possible sani- 
tary conditions. A pure, sterile vege- 
table glue is used for glueing the sides 
together. The cut and glued containers 
are packed flat (see photograph) in wax 
paper lined fibre containers which are 
sealed tight. These are not opened un- 
til they are to be placed in the Excello 
Pure-Pak forming, filling and sealing 
machine. 





Excello Method 


@ The Excello Pure-Pak machine that 
is operating in the Gold Star Creameries 
at Everett, Washington, is a completely 
integrated machine. 

An operator takes the sterile flat con- 
tainers from the sealed carton and 
places them in the machine. They are 
first opened automatically, the bottom 
flaps folded over and glued with a ster- 
ile vegetable glue. The machine then 
dips the formed container into sterile 
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The GOLD STAR CREAMERIES PURE-PAK machine at Everett, Washington » » » The collapsed containers shown 
on the opposite page are fed into the machine at the right » » » They are formed, the bottom glued with a sterile glue, 
dipped into sterile paraffin at 180 degrees Fahrenheit and uniformly coated inside and out » » » After cooling to 39 
degrees they are automatically filled, hot sealed, stamped with the date and the top stapled with a hot tinned wire 
making the package tamper proof » » » The Pure-Pak containers at the left are ready for shipment to stores and 


restaurants. 


paraffin at 180-degrees Fahrenheit where 
they remain for 18 seconds. The top is 
open and the paraffin coats the inside as 
well as the outside. The containers are 
then drained for 12 seconds and imme- 
diately conveyed a few inches into a cool- 
ing compartment where they are cooled 
to 39 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The next step in this same machine is 
the filling. In the case of a quart con- 
tainer a pint is first injected automati- 
cally. Then the second pint is injected 
and a puff of steam eliminates any foam. 


The top is immediately folded by the 
machine and sealed by a slight melting 
of the paraffin as the top is pressed be- 
tween two hot irons. The date is automati- 
cally stamped on the top and a hot (450°) 
tinned wire staple is clinched through 
the folded and sealed top to prevent tam- 
pering. The filled and sealed containers 
are delivered to an operator who places 
them in either fibre or wooden cases for 
transporting to the stores and restaur- 
ants. 


All of the above operations take p!ace 
in one machine which is twenty-seven 
feet long and six feet wide and weighs 
approximately eight tons. The Pure- 
Pak machine delivers 30 containers per 
minute (any size, quarts, pints or half- 
pints), 1,800 per hour or 14,400 in an 
eight hour operating day. 


History of Paper Milk Containers 


@ The idea of paper containers for 
milk is not new, but actual commercial 


production dates back to 1929. About 


five different types of paper mill contain- 
ers are in use today. Besides the Excello 
Pure-Pak, there is the American Can 
Company’s container and the Sealright. 
The latter container is in use West of the 
Rockies in several California cities and in 
Reno, Nevada, for packaging milk, but 
it is understood that no Western dairy 
using these containers, which are made 
up at the factory, is employing them ex- 
clusively. The American Can Com- 
pany’s milk container is also factory set 
up and at present is largely limited to use 
in the metropolitan New York area. It 
is reported that the American Can Com- 
pany has temporarily limited its market 
to this area due to inability to manufac- 
ture the containers in sufficient quantities 
to supply other potential markets. 

In a report by M. J. Prucha of the 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, entitled ‘Certain Sani- 
tary Aspects of the Use of Paper Milk 
Containers,” he starts out as follows: 
“The bottling of fluid milk is not a new 
idea. In a book published in 1909, ‘Pro 
duction and Handling of Clean Milk,’ 
by Dr. Kenelm Winslow, the following 
statement appears on page 140: ‘The 
latest departure in the way of a milk bot- 
tle is the single service milk container of 
wod pulp invented and made by G. W. 
Maxwell of 1201 Folsom Street, San 
Francisco, California. It is now in actual 
use by dairymen in Los Angeles.’”’ It is 
of interest to note that the Dr. Winslow 
mentioned is a practicing physician in 
the City of Seattle at the present time. 


Since 1929 the use of paper milk con- 
tainers has grown steadily, the expansion 
being limited largely by inability of the 
manufacturers to keep up with demand 
and also by the additions of improve- 
ments to the containers and to the filling 
and sealing machines. 

The metropolitan New York area has 
naturally been the primary market be- 
cause of the large amount of milk con- 
sumed and the expensiveness of distribu- 
tion. Paper containers have been gain- 
ing steadily in favor in the New York 
area and today approximately 600,000 
paper milk containers are sold every day 
in New York and its surrounding towns 
and cities. 

The Pure-Pak machine has been per- 
fected for a little more than two years 
but in that period some twenty-two ma- 
chines have been installed and ten more 
are on order. 

Besides the Gold Star Creameries in- 
stallation some of the Middle Western 
and Eastern dairies using Pure-Pak ma- 
chines and containers are: 


@ Dairy Sealed, Incorporated, of 
Ozone Park, Long Island (subsidiary of 
The Borden Company); Queensboro 
Farms, Long Island; Manchester Farms 
in the Bronx; The Janssen Dairy at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey; Farmer’s Cooperative 
Dairy in Wrightstown, New Jersey; The 
Jersey Maid Dairy in Bordentown, New 
Jersey; Sylvan Seal Milk Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland; Risdon Brothers, 
Incorporated of Detroit, Michigan; 
Kroger Dairy of Dayton, Ohio; Twin 
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Port Cooperative Dairy of Superior, Wis- 
consin, and the Evans Dairy of Brook- 


iyn, N. Y. 


Market Possibilities 


@ The advent of the Excello Pure-Pak 
paper milk container on the Pacific 
Coast opens up a new outlet for Pacific 
‘Coast bleached sulphite board, a new 
market of very great possibilities. 

A little speculating on the size of this 
market is of interest although the fol- 
Jowing estimates can be nothing more 
than rough guesses due to the lack of 
accurate milk consumption figures in all 
centers of population on the West Coast. 


At a recent hearing before the Seat- 
tle City Council the manager of one of 
the city’s largest dairies stated that 
around 200,000 bottles of milk and 
cream were distributed daily in Seattle. 
This undoubtedly included the suburbs 
adjacent to Seattle which are covered by 
the distribution system of the Seattle 


dairies. 


Half of the milk and cream sold in Se- 
attle is distributed through stores and 
restaurants. On this basis, then, of 100,- 
000 bottles or units per day sold through 
stores and restaurants (this is the mar- 
ket the paper container concentrates 
upon) 5 tons of .016 bleached sulphite 
board would be consumed daily in mak- 
ing 100,000 Pure-Pak containers. 


Seattle is said to be below the national 
‘average of 12.75 ounces of milk per 
capita daily consumption with a per cap- 
ita consumption of but 10.14 ounces. 


@ For the purposes of estimating other 
cities we will take the national average 
of 12.75 ounces per day per capita. In 
the case of Portland, Oregon, with a 
population in the 1930 census of 301,815 
(no suburbs included) around 80,000 
Pure-Pak containers would be used per 
day on a basis of half of the milk and 
cream sold. This would require rough- 
ly about 4 tons of board per day. 


In the example of San Francisco no 
other Bay cities are included, just San 
Francisco proper. With a population of 
634,394 in the 1930 census, San Fran- 
cisco would on the basis of the national 
average, use 340,000 containers of milk 
and cream per day. If half of this were 
sold in Pure-Pak containers of 170,000, 
the board required to make these would 
be 84 tons per day. 

Los Angeles with a 1930 population of 
1,238,048 would consume on the basis of 
the national average of 12.75 ounces per 
capita, around 490,000 quarts per day. 
But as all containers are not quarts we 
add one-third to the number of contain- 
ets to include pints and half-pints. This 
raises the number of containers to 653,- 
000 per day. Were half of these Pure- 
Pak containers or 326,000, around 16 
tons of .016 bleached suiphite board 
would be required per day. 


Summing up these estimates for Seat- 
tle, Portland, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, and not including the much great- 
et consumption of the smaller cities and 
towns west of the Rocky Mountains, we 
nd an approximate daily board con- 
sumption of 33 tons, 1,000 tons per 
month, or 12,000 tons per year. 


It should be kept in mind, to, that 
these estimates are based upon store and 
restaurant sales only or half of the to- 
tal milk business in these cities. The 
estimates are undoubtedly much on the 
conservative side. 


Political Opposition 


The paper milk container has faced 
strong political opposition from the start, 
probably instigated by those whose inter- 
ests would be disturbed by their wide- 
spread use. 


Advances in sanitary conditions 
through scientific work invariably must 
battle ignorance and those who would 
lose business by the adoption of the im- 
provements for the benefit of the people 
as a whole. : 


The pulp and board industry cannot 
safely assume that the use of paper con- 
tainers for milk will grow naturally. If 
they wish to cultivate this market as an 
outlet for pulp and board production 
they must take part in the program of 
educating the public, the dairies and the 
officials of local and state governments. 

It is understood that the New York 
Metropolitan area was the primary battle- 
ground. There the fight has been largely 
won on the sanitary and convenience 
merits of the paper container as_ is 
proved by the sale of some 600,000 paper 
milk containers each day in New York 


City. 


@ Generally recognized as having the 
strictest milk marketing rules, New 
York’s adoption of the paper container 
should point the way to dairies and of- 
ficials in smaller communities. The De- 
partment of Health, City of New York, 
itself bottles and distributes milk in pa- 
per containers. On December 3lst, S. 
Abraham, chief of the Division of Milk 
Inspection, Bureau of Food and Drugs, 
Department of Health, City of New 
York, wrote the Pure-Pak Division of 
Excello saying that, “The protection pro- 
vided on these containers is in accord- 
ance with provisions of Section 156, 
regulation 155, governing the covering 
of the pouring lip on containers used for 
Grade ‘A’ milk.” 


the public against disease. 


The Gold Star Creameries of Everett, 
Washington, have not had smooth sail- 
ing. The law of the State of Washing- 
ton was amended several years ago to 
permit the sale of milk in paper contain- 
ers and Gold Star has been issued Per- 
mit No. 360, the first permit issued by 
a state west of the Rockies for 100 per 
cent operation on paper containers. 

The City of Everett has granted the 
company a permit to sell in Everett 
through an emergency ordinance passed 


ll 


February 9th and which went into effect 
immediately. 

On December 2nd, 1937, an amend- 
ment to the Seattle ordinance dealing 
with milk distribution was introduced 
permitting the sale of milk in paper con- 
tainers. It was passed by the City Coun- 
cil, signed by Mayor Dore and went into 
effect January 21st, 1938. However, on 
that day Dr. F. M. Carroll, city health 
commissioner presented a petition to the 
public safety committee of the council 
asking that he be permitted to refuse in- 
spection service for any additional pas- 
teurization plants located outside the city 
limits, on the ground that he lacked 
funds to pay for such service. As the 
Gold Star plant is located in Everett and 
is new, the petition, were it passed as an 
ordinance, would have the effect of pre- 
venting paper milk containers from en- 
tering Seattle. 


@ The law of the State of Washing- 
ton makes it mandatory for city health 
officers to inspect all milk plants selling 
in their city regardless of where these 
plants may be located. 

Attorneys for the Raw Milk Producers 
and Distributors were reported as saying 
that Dr. Carroll’s proposal “tends to fos- 
ter a milk monopoly in Seattle which 
would increase the cost of milk to the 
consumers.” 

Arthur G. Cohen, attorney for the 
Gold Star Creameries, Incorporated, was 
reported as saying in part that, “It seems 
quite a coincidence that this question of 
banning outside milk inspection is raised 
at the time our Everett industry is just 
starting.” 

Opposition of Seattle dairies to the 
introduction of paper containers was 
voiced by J. E. Gates, Seattle manager 
for the Carnation Company, who was 
quoted in the papers as saying that there 
are twenty-six pasteurization plants in Se- 
attle employing local labor, paying local 
taxes and buying supplies here and that 
they can handle 90 per cent of the milk 
sold here. 

He asserted, according to the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, that paper containers 
for milk have been tried in many cities 
and found impracticable. 


@ Quoting Mr. Gates’ statement as it 
appeared in the Post-Intelligencer: “Ap- 
proximately 200,000 bottles of milk are 
sold in Seattle every day. Paper contain- 
ers to handle this quantity of milk would 


(Continued on page 33) 


The Paper Milk Container 
Opens Large Board Market 


12,000 tons of board per year for packaging HALF 
the milk sold in FOUR Pacific Coast cities. 


It is roughly estimated that if half (that sold in 
stores and restaurants) of the milk sold in the four 


Pacific Coast cities of Seattle, 


Portland, San 


Francisco and Los Angeles, were packaged in Pure- 
Pak containers, 1,000 tons of .016 bleached sul- 
phite board would be required each month, or 


12,000 tons per year. 


This estimate includes but a small portion of the 
milk sold in the area west of the Rocky Mountains 
and from the Canadian to the Mexican borders. 
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Potential Rayon Production 
In the Pacific Northwest — 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTE 


Marketing Considerations 
by WILLIAM C. McINDOE, Consulting Chemist 


N any industrial investigation of 
locations for a manufacturing 
plant the items of available mar- 

kets and transportation costs to 
those markets must be evaluated 
early in the study. 

A rayon plant located in the Pa- 
cific Northwest would find its pres- 
ent domestic yarn markets all on 
the Atlantic seaboard from Mas- 
sachusetts to the Carolinas. Conse- 
quently, a balance would have to 
be struck between the Pacific advan- 
tages of low costs of manufacture 
and proximity to abundant pulp 
supplies on the one hand and the 
cost of transportation of the rayon 
yarn to these distant markets on 


the other hand. 


@ A well established rayon yarn 
plant in the Pacific Northwest could 
expect to dominate the potential 
markets in the twelve states west of 
the Rocky Mountains, including 
Texas. According to the 1930 Cen- 
sus these states had a total popula- 
tion of 17,721,737. By the end of 
1936 the national population in- 
creased from the 1930 figure of 
122,775,046 to 126,361,346.' As- 
suming that these western states in- 
creased in population at the same 
rate, their total 1936 population be- 
comes 18,241,500. Using the com- 
bined estimated 1937 domestic pro- 
duction of yarn and staple, 345,000,- 
000 pounds, as the domestic con- 
sumption (an assumption necessarily 
in error by the amount of the yet 
unavailable imports figure), the per 
capita annual yarn consumption be- 
comes 2.73 pounds, or 11.84 yards 
per capita as fabrics. On this ba- 
sis the logical western domestic mar- 
ket amounts to 49,799,295 pounds 
as yarn, or 215,979,360 yards woven 
as fabrics. Obviously, this con- 
sumption would support five rayon 
plants of average size, 10,000,000 
pounds annual capacity each. This 
market would have to be developed 
by an aggressive sales staff. 

Also, let me remind the reader 
again of last year’s major market 
developments in rayon utilization: 
first, rayon cord fabrics for high- 


speed bus and heavy duty truck 
tires and, secondly, the introduction 
of rayon into the canvas, duck and 
sheeting fields, or, the mechanical 
and industrial uses of rayon as dis- 
tinct from the clothing outlet. The 
America’s Cup racing sloop 
“Ranger” had sails of rayon fabric.” 
The 1935 U. S. Census of Manufac- 
tures states that the rubber automo- 
bile tire business had a value of ap- 
proximately $320,000,000.° With 
rayon cord rapidly replacing cotton 
in the fabric of tires, the rayon in- 
dustry gains an important share in 
this $320,000,000 industry. We of 
the Pacific Coast have the world’s 
second largest rubber center located 
in Los Angeles, California. 


@ Uniil a Pacific rayon plant be- 
comes well established, however, it 
would be forced to market its prod- 
uct in the existing textile markets of 
New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, while developing closer 
markets in its own “sphere of influ- 
ence.” Such initial marketing is 
primarily a problem of transporta- 
tion costs. 

Since all of the chemicals are ar- 
ticles of present Pacific manufac- 
ture, a logical assumption is that 
transportation costs for these chemi- 
cals to the location of the proposed 
Pacific rayon plant would balance 
those of eastern chemicals to eastern 
rayon plants. Then, it becomes rea- 
sonable to base the transportation 
cost study on the combined move- 
ments of rayon wood pulp to the 
rayon plant and then the rayon yarn 
produced to the textile markets. 

For the purposes of this transpor- 
tation cost study, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington (or Portland, Oregon), 
and/or Shelton, Washington, were 
chosen as typical Pacific Northwest 
plant sites, being centrally located. 
The existing eastern rayon plants at 
Old Hickory, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Richmond, Virginia; Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania; Lewiston, Pennsyl- 
vania; Buffalo, New York; and 
Cleveland, Ohio, were chosen as 
representing the Atlantic seaboard. 











Actual and potential movements 
pulp and yarn to and from these 
cations were studied. 


Space does not permit all six 
these eastern locations to be ¢ 
cussed in detail; therefore th 
freight rates for all are show 
graphically on the accompanyi 
map, while Richmond, Virgini 
Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania; 
Cleveland, Ohio, are contrasted 
the Vancouver, Washington, 
Shelton, Washington, locations. 


Pacific Rayon 


Vancouver, Washington, is sit 
ed on tide-water at the head of de 


draft navigation on the Columbia 
River. RAY 
At Vancouver, Washington, 2 sulph 
rayon plant would get its wood pulp § cut i 
by rail from the Puget Sound and § popu 
Olympic Peninsula mills (or cotton | usual 
linters by water from California). f At th 
The finished yarn would be shipped 
from its own docks by water via the 
Panama Canal to the New York. 
New Jersey and New England mar- 
kets. a to 
At Shelton, Washington, a rayon pulp . 
plant would be alongside the Ray- ac. 
onier rayon pulp mill and conse ..4 d. 
quently could expect to receive its fo, sp 
pulp without transportation charges ing, C 
to all intents and purposes. Being on f New F 
tidewater, Hammersley Inlet of Pu-§ erto ) 
get Sound, its yarn product would f to Ric 
go by water via the Panama Canal New ° 
to the New York market (not overa§ ‘ail, < 
28-day trip). Penns} 
At Tacoma, Washington, simila Caroli 
conditions prevail with better dock The 
age and shipping facilities at pres B 
ent. a 
Hammersley Inlet is being§ pulp | 
dredged for a ship channel, how § Sound 
ever. Bruns 
from ‘1 
Atlantic Coast Rayon New I 
Maine. 
@ The Richmond, Virginia, plat} vania 
is so strategically located that notf mill ce 
only does it enjoy a choice of ab geou: 
ternative sources of pulp; bur, also, Yarn. 
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as to markets for its yarn. Their 
pulp may be western hemlock from 
Puget Sound by water via the Pana- 
ma Canal, landed at Newport News 
and delivered thence by rail; or east- 
etn spruce by rail from Temiskam- 
ing, Quebec; or from Campbellton, 
New Brunswick, by chartered steam- 
etto Newport News for rail delivery 
toRichmond. The yarn can go to 
New York and New England by 
rail, or into the textile mills of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas. 

The Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, 
plant, being located on tidewater on 

¢ Delaware River about 20 miles 
below Philadelphia, can receive its 
pulp by water either from Puget 
Sound or from Campbellton, New 
Brunswick. Rail pulp deliveries come 
from Temiskaming, Quebec, Berlin, 
New Hampshire, or South Brewer, 
Maine. Proximity to the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York-New Jersey 
mill centers gives it a highly advan- 


‘B%geous marketing position for its 


yarn. 





The Cleveland, Ohio, plant, in- 
tended perhaps to serve the Middle 
West, gets its pulp by rail from 
Temiskaming, Quebec, and ships its 
yarn by rail to Chicago, Illinois, 
and New York-New Jersey, and 
New England. 


Transportation Costs 


For the movements of pulp and 
yarn outlined above; the transporta- 
tion costs were calculated per short 
ton of finished yarn laid-down at the 
New York and New England mar- 
kets. The total cost of water ship- 
ment of yarn from the Pacific 
Northwest to New York and New 
England includes transit insurance 
of $0.30 per $100.00 valuation. Cer- 
tain of the water carriers have esti- 
mated that a reasonable volume of 
yarn moving might reduce the ex- 
isting rate of $0.90 per 100 pounds 
to about $0.75. Consequently, that 
potential figure has been included in 
the calculations. The cost of mov- 
ing the pulp to the rayon plant is 


RAYON yarn and finished products made from RAYONIER INCORPORATED’S RAYONIER bleached 
sulphite dissolving pulps » » » The long rayon filaments as shown in the skein of yarn at the left when 
cut into short lengths makes STAPLE FIBER, shown in the center, which is rapidly growing in 
popularity » » » Staple fiber is short length rayon processed by wool cotton or linen systems and 
usually mixed with one or more of these natural textile fibers to produce new types of fabrics » » » 
At the right is viscose transparent velvet and the bath towel is of rayon and staple fiber. 


corrected for the manufacturing re- 
quirement (viscose process) of 1.15 
tons of pulp for every ton of rayon 
yarn produced. The calculated costs 
appear in the table below: 


Examination of the cost data for 
the six eastern sites chosen demon- 
strates the fact that a Pacific North- 
west rayon plant could compete on 
the present eastern market at a 
profit wherever an existing eastern 
plant has to pay between $21.00 and 
$23.00 (on the above tabular ba- 
sis) to deliver one ton of yarn to 
the New York market; and between 
$23.00 and $25.00 to reach the New 
England market by using the 25 
day water haul via the Panama 
Canal. 

Also, it is interesting to note that 
some of the eastern plants are far 
enough removed from their pulp 
sources to dissipate their advantage 
of proximity to markets. Eastern 
plants on or near enough to tide- 
water can and do bring western hem- 
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lock pulp by water all the way from 
Puget Sound cheaper than from 
some eastern pulp sources with an 
all rail haul. 


@ Having thus developed the 
proof that the water borne transpor- 
tation costs for rayon yarn leave a 
Pacific Northwest rayon plant at 
Vancouver, Washington, and/or 
Shelton or Tacoma, Washington, 
definitely in the competitive picture 
with the major eastern concerns, let 
us recalculate the truly western ad- 
vantages of low power and fuel (for 
process steam) costs in terms of ad- 
ditional tonnages of yarn that could 
be moved to markets at existing 
freight rates financed by savings 
realized due to this combined ad- 
vantage over typical eastern loca- 
tions. Also, although the Pacific 
Northwest is at present enjoying a 
transient advantage in the cost of 
direct labor, let us use the 1936 la- 
bor cost which favors the East 
slightly. 

Assume then that we have built 
and are operating a rayon plant of 
3,000 tons yarn per year capacity at 
Vancouver, Washington, and, con- 
sequently are enjoying the advan- 
tage of cheap power from Bonne- 
ville Dam (approximately 2.5 mills 
kwh. delivered) and are using 
hogged fuel half of the time and 
fuel oil the other half for generat- 
ing process steam. These advan- 
tages are decreased slightly by the 
eastern advantage in the cost of la- 
bor. It is estimated that the Van- 
couver location would involve a 
barging cost of $0.06 per barrel for 
fuel oil and $0.75 per unit for the 
hogged fuel, with f.o.b. prices at 
$1.15 and $0.75, respectively. 


Using the tabulation of the cost 
of steam and power reported ear- 
lier and the cost of direct labor,°® 
the Vancouver plant combined costs 
for these items become (Table II): 


@ On comparison with similarly 
developed data for Buffalo, New 
York, Cleveland, Ohio, and Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the Vancouver, 
Washington, plant site has advan- 
tages of the following magnitudes: 
over Buffalo, of from $59,622 to 
$68,277 for the viscose process and 
from $209,158 to $217,389 for the 
acetate process; over Cleveland of 
$75,313 for the viscose process and 
$202,148 for the acetate process; 
and an advantage over Richmond, 
Virginia, of $60,571 for the viscose 
and $178,911 for the acetate pro- 
cess. 

Reduced to unit quantities, the 
Vancouver advantage ranges be- 
tween $0.0061 and $0.0075 per 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
Table I 


Cost of Transportation, Pulp to Rayon Plant and Finished Yarn to Market, based on 
published freight rates as of March, 1937. (Per ton of 2000 pounds of finished yarn), 


Textile Markets ———~ 
New York— 


Pulp and Rayon Movements. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST: 


(1) Pacific Rayon at Vancouver, Wn. 


Pulp: Tacoma-Vancouver _.... 


x 1.15* 
Yarn: Vancouver _.. 
Transit insurance ___.. 


Wharfage 
TOTAL. .... 


Potential 75c cwt. = 

Pacific Rayon at Shelton, . or 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Pulp: no charge 

Yarn: Shelton or Tacoma __ 

Transit insurance __. 


Wharfage 
FOTAL 


Potential 75c¢ cwt. 


ATLANTIC COAST: 
(3) Richmond, Va.: 
a) Pulp: Tacoma, Wn.- 
Newport News 
- 1.59" ex 
Wharfage et oe 
RR-Rich. x 1.15 —___. 
Yarn: Richmond 


TOTAL 
b) Pulp: Campbellton, ‘N.B.- 
Newport News ___---.-. 
= 3.49" oy 
Wharfage x 1. ee 
RR-Richmond, x 1.15 
Yarn: Richmond “ 


TOTAL 


c). Pulp: Temiskaming, Q.t to 


Richmond 
x 1.15* 


Yarn: Richmond — ha ed 


Marcus Hook, Pa.: 

a). Pulp: Tacoma-M. Hiook _. 
x 1.15* wii 

Yarn: Marcus Hook 


(7) 
b). Pulp: Berlin, N.H.- 
Marcus Hook seed 
$1.33" :- 
Yarn: Marcus ‘Hook . 


TOTAL 
c). Pulp: S. Brewer, Me.- 


Marcus Hook (RR) - co 


x 1.15* 
Yarn: Marcus Hook. 


TOTAL 


d). Pulp: Campbellton, N.B.- 


Marcus Hook 
x 1.15* 
Yarn: Marcus Hook - 


TOTAL . 


e). Pulp: Temiskaming, . a 


Marcus Hook . 
2 1.15* 
Yarn: Marcus Hook 


Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pulp: Temiskaming, Q.- 
Cleveland = : 
= 1.39" 


Yarn: Cleveland - POPS 


7— Chicago— -—New Jersey —New Eng 


Rail Water Rail 


($3.50) ($3.50) 


4.03 4.03 
18.00 38.50 





42.53 


$38.50 $18.00 





38.50 21.85 


(6.00) 
6.90 
0.81 
2.99 

13.60 





24.30 
(#4. 75) 





($9.70) 


11.16 














16.11 


(9.60) (4. (9.60) (4.75) 
11.04 11.04 ° 5.46 
8.40 12.86 12.8 


—— 





19.44 ; 23.90 18.32 


($7.90) 


9.09 
8.40 





17.49 


(#5. 30) 





* 1.15 tons pulp required per ton of yarn produced. 
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LEGEND: 1. Tacoma; 2. Portland; 3. Shelton; 4. New Orleans; 5. Mobile; 6. Nashville; 7. Richmond; 8. Newport News; 9. Marcus Hook; 10. Lewistown; 11. Cleveland; 


12 Chicago; 


13. 


Buffalo; 


14. Temiskaming; 


15. Berlin; 16. South Brewer; 


17. Campbellton. 
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pound of viscose yarn and between 
$0.018 and $0.022 per pound of ace- 
tate yarn. With market values of 
$0.57 and $0.65 per pound, respec- 
tively, these advantages seem small 
in percentages; but when used to 
finance shipments of additional ton- 
nage to the New York and New 
England textile markets, the fol!ow- 
ing significant additional tonnages 
could be shipped (Table III): 
Notice that, in the case of the ace- 
tate process, this Pacific Northwest 
advantage would finance the ship- 
ment of the entire output of an ad- 
ditional plant considerably larger 
than the one assumed at Vancouver. 


@ This may seem to be an entire- 
ly unorthodox and novel argument 
to propose in favor of a Pacific 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Northwest rayon plant — even like 
“counting chickens before they 
hatch”—but, unless some totally un- 
foreseen factors operated against it, 
should prove valid. 
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Table II 


Vancouver Operating Costs — Labor, Power and Steam 
(1936 Basis) 


Items 
Direct Labor __.. 
Power at 2.5 mills per kwh. 
Steam (fuel for) 


TOTAL 
Market Value of Rayon Yarn 


p———— Annual Cost - = 
Viscose Process Acetate Process 
_ $2,119,452 $ 509,272 
80,088 76,471 
133,627 224,206 


$2,333,167 $ 809,943 


_ $5,700,000 $6,500,000 


Table Ill 
Addition Tonnage Shipments of Yarn to Markets, Financed by Pacific Northwest 
Annual Cost Advantage for Power + Steam — Labor 


(Basis: 5,000 tons yarn per year initial production at Vancouver; Freight rate: 
$25.63/ton to New York and $25.88/ton to New England) 


Competitive Site and Process. 


Buffalo, New York: 
Viscose—Maximum 
Minimum __.. 
Acetate—Maximum 
Minimum 
Cleveland; Ohio: 
Viscose 
Acetate nts 
Richmond, Virginia; 
Viscose ........ 
Acetate _. 


Total 
Western Cost 
Advantage 


Additional Tonnage 
Moved to Markets 
New York New Eng. 


2,638 
2,304 
8,400 
8,082 


$68,277 

59,622 
217,389 
209,158 


2,664 
2,326 
8,482 
8,107 


75,313 
202,148 


2,938 
8,277 


2,910 
7,811 


60,571 
178,911 


2,363 
6,981 


2,340 
6,913 
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New Coast 
Members of TAPPI 


@ Coast men who recently joined the 
Technical Association of the Pulp & 
Paper Industry include, James B. Hyde 
of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation at 
Camas, Washington. Mr. Hyde is a 1920 
graduate in mining engineering from 
Oregon State College and has been con- 
nected with the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior as geologist. 

Einer Walloe, sulphate superintendent 
of Pacific Mills, Limited, at Ocean Falls, 
British Columbia, is a 1922 graduate of 
the University of Oslo, Norway. He was 


formerly with the Borregard Company of 
Oslo and the Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Limited, of Montreal. 


James Brinkley Returns 
From Southern Trip 


@ James Brinkley, president of the 
James Brinkley Company, Seattle, con- 
veying and material handling engineers, 
returned the middle of January from a 
month’s trip to Tennessee and Florida. 
Mrs. Brinkley and their three sons ac- 
companied Mr. Brinkley. 

Otto C. Schoenwerk, consulting pulp 
and paper mill engineer, well known for 
his work on the Pacific Coast, spent 


Christmas at his home in Coral Gables, 
Florida and was visited there by Mr. 
Brinkley. Mr. Schoenwerk is finishing his 
work on the Brunswick Pulp & Paper 
Company’s 150-ton bleached kraft mill at 
Brunswick, Georgia, which started early 
this month. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brinkley and their sons 
enjoyed Christmas at Delray Beach, Flor- 
ida, and spent some time at their former 
home in Memphis, Tennessee, before re- 
turning to Seattle. 


Walter Hodges Returns 
to Coast 


@ Walter Hodges, prominent. machine 
clothing man, returned to Portland Jan. 
17 after a trip of four weeks through the 
East. He renewed contact with the var- 
ious manufacturers which he represents 
on the Coast, and visited a few of the 
mills. 

In the course of his trip he visited 
Piqua, Ohio; Philadelphia, Woonsocket, 
R. I.; Montreal, Ottawa, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hodges found that the Coast 
mills are, in general, enjoying better 
aja than those in the Mid-West and 

ast. 


Spaulding 
Operating 


@ The Newberg, Oregon, mill of the 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company is 
operating four days a week, and is ex- 
pected to continue on this schedule 
through the month of February. Ship- 
ments to Japan have not yet been re- 
sumed, but it is considered possible that 
pulp will begin moving to the Orient 
during the second quarter. 

The annual meeting of the company is 


to be held on Wednesday, March 2nd. 


Teren on Mexican Trip 


@ Nils G. Teren of the Oregon Pulp 
& Paper Co. and affiliated concerns, left 
Portland Jan. 26 for a trip to California 
and Mexico. He expected to visit Mexico 
City, returning to the Northwest about 
the end of February. 


Stam Back 
From California Trip 


= Ed Stam, timber manager in Port- 
land for the Crown-Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, is back after spending several weeks 
in California, where he spent some time 
in both San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


West Linn Paper Makers 
Hold Annual Ball 


@The annual ball of the Paper Makers’ 
Union No. 166 was held at the West 
Linn, Oregon, inn on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 12. The event was handled by a com-. 
mittee composed of Roland Reimann, 
chairman, Leon Dupasquier and William 


Schultze. 
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World Rayon Production 
Rises in 1937 


@ The Rayon Organon’s estimate of 
1937 world rayon and staple fiber pro- 
duction (actual production figures will 
not be available until June) shows an 
increase of 32 per cent in the combined 
production over 1936. 

In 1937 it is estimated that world pro- 
duction of rayon filament yarn amount- 
ed to 1,125,000,000 pounds, and rayon 
staple fiber production was 600,000,000 
pounds, making a total of 1,725,000,000 
pounds. Actual production in 1936 of 
rayon filament yarn totaled 1,006,000,000 
pounds and rayon staple fiber 299,000,000 
pounds. The world filament rayon in- 
crease is estimated to have been 119,000,- 
000 pounds over 1936, or 11.8 per cent. 


Staple Doubles in Year 


@ World production of staple fiber is 
estimated to have been 600,000,000 
pounds in 1937 against 299,000,000 
pounds in 1936, an increase of just over 
100 per cent. 

In four year’s time world production 
of rayon staple fiber has grown from 52,- 
700,000 pounds in 1934 to 600,000,000 
pounds in 1937, an increase of 1,052 per 
cent. 


During this same period, 1934-1937, 
filament rayon world production grew 
from 771,100,000 pounds to 1,125,000,- 
000 pounds, an increase in yearly pro- 
duction of 46 per cent. 

Even more amazing is the growth of 
staple fiber production throughout the 
world since 1930 when the total produc- 
tion was 6,100,000 pounds. Compared 
with the 1937 production of 600,000,000 
pounds the increase expressed in percent- 
age is 9,736 per cent. 

In the same period, 1930-1937, fila- 
ment rayon production increased 149.7 
per cent. 


U. 8. Produced 28% of Filament 
Yarn 


@ Of the world’s filament yarn pro- 
duction in 1937 the United States is 
estimated to have produced 28 per cent, 
while Japan produced some 325,000,000 
pounds, or 29 per cent. 

In staple fiber production the United 

ites manufactured but 3 per cent, 
while Japan produced 29 per cent of 
the world production. Germany and 
Italy materially expanded their staple 

t production during the past year. 


Japanese Staple Fiber 
Attains Record Production 


@ The Rayon Organon reports that 
Japanese rayon staple fiber production 
tor 1937 is expected to reach the amaz- 
ing total of about 175,000,000 pounds. 

is represents an increase of 130,000,- 
000 pounds or 290 per cent over the 
1936 production figure of 45,850,000. 


This growth may be attributed first to 
the fact that this industry is one of those 
whose expansion is not restricted by law, 
and second to the compulsory mixing of 
rayon staple fiber with cotton and wool. 

“The recent regulations for mixing 
staple fiber and cotton has made it com- 
pulsory for most cotton goods to con- 
tain 30 per cent rayon staple fiber. Regu- 
lations have already been made for the 
mixture of wool and staple fiber. With 
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such stimulants, staple fiber production in 
Japan should continue to make huge 
strides during 1938.” 


U. S. Buys Staple 
Fiber From Britain 


@ During the first nine months of 
1937 Great Britain exported 5,090,332 
pounds of staple fiber compared with 
2,454,031 pounds in the corresponding 
1936 period. The largest purchaser was 
the United States with 2,743,700 pounds 
in the first nine months of 1937 as com- 
pared with 958,869 pounds in the same 
1936 period. 

Other customs for British staple fiber 
were Canada with 640,494 pounds; 
Czechoslovakia, 501,243 pounds; Sweden, 
357,246 pounds; Netherlands, 342,060; 
Germany, 188,890 pounds, and Norway, 
82,369 pounds. 
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U.S. Rayon Yarn Production 
Up 12% in 1937 


Staple Fiber 
Increased 63% 


@ The Rayon Organon, published by 
the Textile Economic Bureau, Incorpo- 
rated, has released the following brief 
review of the American rayon industry 
for 1937: 


“The extremes of rayon market optim- 
ism and pessimism were seen during the 
first and last months of 1937 respectively. 
The January tempo was one of yarn 
shortage, increasing cloth production, 
and larger inventories of cloth and fin- 
ished goods. By December, each of these 
tendencies was in reverse. 

“American rayon yarn production 
during 1937 increased about 12 per cent 
over 1936, on the basis of yearly esti- 
mates. The 1937 yarn shipments were 
lower, however, than those of the year 
before. Domestic rayon staple fiber pro- 
duction increased by approximately 63 
per cent from 1936 to 1937 and ship- 
ments here likewise increased substan- 
tially. 

Filament yarn production in the 
United States during 1937 reached a new 
high total of 312,236,000 pounds as 
compared with 277,626,000 pounds in 
1936. The viscose plus cuprammonium 
yarn production in 1937 was 238,191,000 
pounds, an increase of 11 per cent over 
its 1936 total. (Cuprammonium yarn 
production is not given separately to 
avoid disclosing individual plant pro- 
duction). j 

Cellulose acetate yarn production in 
this country during 1937 amounted to 
74,045,000 pounds, an increase of 18 
per cent over 1936. 


Production of rayon staple fiber in 
the United States during 1937 totaled 
20,1000,000 pounds, an increase of 63 
per cent over the 1936 total of 12,300,000 
pounds. 


@ “In yarn prices, there were three 
principal dates during 1937: the removal 
of the quantity or term discounts on 


January 1, 1937; the April increase of 
about 3 cents per pound affecting all 
deniers; and the mid-December reduction 
in the fine denier viscose prices. The 
guarantee against price reduction was 
applied to all types of yarn in December. 
In staple fiber, the acetate staple was re- 
duced in February and the viscose staple 
price was lowered in September; both of 
these price changes represent new low 
levels. 

“The year 1937 was featured by in- 
creased costs of rayon production espe- 
cially in labor and raw material. The 
official figures of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics show that aver- 
age hourly wage rates in the rayon indus- 
try increased by 64 per cent from March, 
1933, to August, 1937. Similarly rayon 
pulp prices were increased by 35 per cent 
in late 1937. Yet the price of 150 de- 
nier viscose rayon had increased only 
from a level of 55 cents per pound in 
1933 to the current 63-cent figure, or 15 
per cent. 

“The investigation of the rayon indus- 
try during 1931-1932, which had been 
conducted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion since early 1934, finally was con- 
cluded in July, 1937, by the issuing of a 
cease and desist order. The wording of 
this order, as well as the lack of specifi- 
cations of prohibited acts, was viewed in 
the market as a practical vindication of 
the rayon producers. 


@ “Finally, the issuing of rayon iden- 
tification rules by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in late October may well be 
viewed as the most important single event 
of 1937 in the rayon industry. Rayon 
identification has been encouraged by the 
industry for a long time, and the prin- 
ciples of these rayon rules thus have met 
with widé approval. As noted, it is 
believed that history will show these ray- 
on rules to be a real milestone of indus- 
try progress.” 
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Japan Grants Permits 
For Unshipped 1937 Pulp 


@ Late in January a radiogram from 
the U. S. Commercial Attache in Tokyo 
advised the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce that the Japanese Min- 
istry of Finance had approved the release 
of exchange to pay for unfilled and un- 
shipped 1937 pulp contracts amounting 
to 58,023 tons valued at 16,967,000 yen. 

The reports stated that these shipments 
on the unfilled 1937 contracts were to be 
apportioned over the first four months of 
1938 as follows: 

January, 15,210 tons valued at 4,439,- 


000 yen; February, 21,681 tons valued 
at 6,368,000 yen; March ,12,580 tons 


valued at 3,622,000 yen; April 
tons valued at 2,537,000 yen. 

While the report did not state what 
grades of pulp are included in these per- 
mitted shipments, it is assumed that the 
greater portion is rayon and staple fiber 
pulp as these grades are more important 
to Japan in manufacturing products for 
export. Further, Japan has curtailed do- 
mestic paper production drastically as 
an economy measure, and has reduced 
somewhat the rayon yarn production for 
domestic consumption, but is encouraging 
the expansion of the staple fiber industry 
because its product mixes with wool, cot- 
ton and rayon, reducing considerably 
the imports of wool and cotton. 


8,552 
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Industrial Rayon Planning 
Staple Fiber Plant 


It is reported that the Industrial Ray- 
on Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is pre- 
paring plans for a new plant to make 
cut staple rayon (staple fiber). The plans 
is to be located either at Painesville, near 
Cleveland, where Industrial is complet- 
ing a rayon yarn plant begun some 
months ago, or at Covington, Virginia. 
The proposed plant is to have a capacity 
of from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
pounds of staple fiber per year. 


Japanese November Pulp 
Imports for Rayon and Staple 


@ Imports into Japan of pulp for 
rayon and staple fiber manufacture dur- 
ing November amounted to 31,980 metric 
tons valued at 8,924,735 yen, making 
total imports for the first 11 months of 
the year 265,485 metric tons, valued at 
71,982,944 yen. During October 35,- 
831 tons of rayon and staple fiber pulp, 
having a value of 10,418,249 yen, were 
imported. 


Restrictions and Permits 


The American Consulate at Osaka re- 
ports through the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 


“It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the importation of pulp into Japan 
during 1938 will be subject to drastic 
restriction. The revised application re- 
cently filed by the Japan Rayon Pro- 
ducers’ Association for permission to im- 
port next year 220,000 tons of pulp, in- 
stead of 250,000 tons as originally re- 
quested, has been rejected by the Min- 
istry of Comerce & Industry as exces- 
sive. The Ministry officials take the view 
that the present stocks in Japan of rayon 
pulp (estimated at 134,00 tons) are ade- 
quate to meet the industry’s need for the 
first half of 1938, particularly in consid- 
eration of the production curtailment 


measures now being carried out at all 
mills, according to local Japanese press 
reports. 

“While permission has already been 
granted for the importation during 1938 
of 159,000 tons of pulp for the manu- 
facture of staple fiber, it is believed pos- 
sible that the authorities may later find 
it necessary to reduce this amount. Ac- 
cording to one dealer well acquainted 
with the pulp trade in Japan, no permits 
are likely to be issued during the coming 
year by the government for the itnporta- 
tion of either rayon or staple fiber pulp 
until March at the earliest and, more 
probably, not until April.” 


Japanese Rayon Costs 
Reported Increasing 


@ In the January issue of the Rayon 
Organon it is reported that: 

“An increase in the price of raw ma- 
terials, and higher depreciation and op- 
erating expenses, are expected to raise 
appreciably the cost of producing Jap- 
anese rayon yarn in 1938. Today the 
cost of producing 120 denier yarn is re- 
ported at 73.00 sen, allocated as follows 
(yen at 29 cents): 


@ “These Japanese figures, for the first 
time to our knowledge, recognize the ex- 
istence of depreciation charges as ap- 
plied to rayon production cost.” 


Freight Rates to Orient 
Advanced February 8th 


The Westbound Pacific steamship con. 
ference put into effect rate increases on 
a large number of products going to the 
Orient effective February 8th. 

A number of paper and board prod- 
ucts are included, but no further increase 
on wood pulp was made due to the fact 
that pulp rates had been materially 
raised on July Ist, 1937, to $8.50 per ton 
for rayon grades and 8.00 for other 
grades. 


The paper and board products on 
which increases have been made include: 
chip, news board (not corrugated), to 
$8.50 from $8 w/m; binder board to 
$8.50 from $8 w/m; building boards to 
$8.50 from $8 w/m; paper boxes, to 
$8.50 from $8 w/m; paper bags to $12 
from $10 wt; paper notebooks, etc., to 
$10 from $9 wt; printing paper to $9 
from $7 wt; roofing materials to $9 from 
$8 both wt. and w/m. (w/m_ means 
weight of 2,000 pounds or measure of 40 
cubic feet whichever brings the greater 
revenue). 


Lass Expands Paper 
Flower Pot Production 


@ “We have worked up a very good 
business in our ‘Fibrelite’ line of moulded 
fiber items made by our vacuum process,” 
says W. P. Lass, head of the W. P. Lass 
Co. of Santa Cruz. “Before Christmas 
we ran three shifts of men here and 
shipped more than 20,000 items, largely 
to nurseries.” 

The Lass plant manufactures flower 
pots and bowls and is now going into the 
production of vases. Their raw product 
consists solely of old newspapers, bought 
locally, and worked into pulp. 

The capacity of the plant’s “forming 
wheel” is being doubled. This wheel 
has a set of arms which dip the molds 
into the pulp, which forms on the molds 
and cools in the shape of the desired 
product. This wheel is patented. It is 
expected to have ten molds, as against 
five in the past. 

Nurseries took the flower pots before 
Christmas to fill a demand for them for 
gift plants. 

Mr. Lass says the products will be 
lacquered in the future, instead of 
enamelled. 

The company has taken over some of 
the old Alaska Pulp & Paper Co. equip- 
ment, including a compressor and vac: 
uum pump. Up to now it has been sun- 
drying its finished product but now a 
mechanical dryer will be installed and 
the pots sent through the machine on a 
conveyor. 

“We can dry in an hour, in the ma 
chine, as many as we used to dry in a 
day in the sun,” says Mr. Lass. 


Japanese Rayon Costs Per Pound 


Caustic Soda __..... 
Sulphuric Acid 

Other Chemicals 

Coal and Motive Power 
Wages 





Packing and Other Charges... ee a2 


Freight, Rebates and Office Expense 
Repairing Fee (maintenance?) 


Depreciation (6 sen) and Taxes (2 sen) - 


TOTAL COST 


Sen Cents 
25.00 
9.00 
2.50 
3.00 
8.00 
5.50 
3.50 
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Simpson Elected 
Flintkote Vice-President 


L. M. Simpson, general manager of 
Pioneer Division, The Flintkote Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, was elected a vice- 
president of The Flintkote Company, by 
the board cf directors at the January 
meeting in New York. The action was 
taken, according to I. J. Harvey, Jr., 
president of the company, because the 
directors thought that ‘so important a 
territory as the eleven western states 
should be represented by a vice-president 
of the corporation as well as a general 
manager of the activities being directed 
from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Simpson is well known as an in- 
dustrial leader in Southern California, 
having been active head of Pioneer Di- 
vision, The Flintkote Company, since 
1934. Prior to that time he directed the 
national sales activities of one of the 
largest industrial concerns in the coun- 
try, organizing its branch offices and 
also cooperating with the research and 
production departments to help in the 
improvement of product design and qual- 
ity. Mr. Simpson has always been inter- 
ested in sales since he first started out in 
the business world after attending the 
University of Illinois. As general man- 
ager of Pioneer Division, he naturally 
has spent considerable time on sales and 
distribution problems. 

His wide experience and extensive con- 
tacts throughout the West gained in his 
sales work have given him a keen ap- 
preciation of the growing importance of 
the West as a market, and he has di- 
rected the expansion of the company to 
take full advantage of the ever increas- 
ing building and industrial activity in 
this territory. In 1937, the company’s 
extensive expansion program included the 
erection of a new paper mill, new ware- 
houses and a completely new and mod- 
ern corrugated container plant. 

Pioneer Division, The Flintkote Com- 
pany, was established in 1888 and this 
year celebrates its Golden Anniversary. 
The company manufactures a complete 
line of asphalt roofing products, emul- 
sions, structural and home insulation, 
hardboard products, chipboard and box- 
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board, and corrugated board and con- 
tainers. Western offices are located in 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Salt Lake City and Denver. 

Eastern plants of The Flintkote Com- 
pany are located in Rutherford, New 
Jersey; Lockport, New York; East 
Chicago, Illinois; New Orleans, Louis- 
iana. The company also conducts a Colas 
Roads operation in Canada and an 
emulsion business in Europe. 


Dr. Benson To Inspect 
European Pulp Schools 


Dr. H. K. Benson, executive officer of 
the Department of Chemistry, University 
of Washington, Seattle, will leave April 
15th for Rome to attend the tenth In- 
ternational Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry which meets from May 15th to 
the 21st. Dr. Benson is to present a 
paper on a subject with which he is 
thoroughly familiar, “Chemical Utiliza- 
tion of Wood in the United States.” 

He will also go as a delegate from the 
National Academy of Science to the In- 
ternational Union of Chemistry which 
meets in Rome concurrently with the 
Congress. 

While in Europe Dr. Benson will visit 
the several technical schools specializing 
in pulp and paper mill training and in 
cellulose and lignin chemistry in Ger- 
many, France, Finland, Sweden and Nor- 
way. Dr. Benson will return to Seattle 
some time in September. Mrs. Eenson 
will accompany her husband on his ex- 
tended European trip. 


Golden Gate Exposition to 
Have Chinese Paper Exhibit 


China’s early art of paper making 
will be portrayed in the “Good Earth 
Village,” which will be the Chinese part 
of San Francisco’s 1939 Golden Gate 
International Exposition. 


Invention of paper is given by some 
authorities to the early Chinese and their 
records show that in 105 A.D. a court 
enuch officially reported the invention 
to the emperor. The authorities say that 
the early Chinese experimented with and 
utilized many of the ingredients going 
into the papers of today. 

Parchment was used as paper money 
by the Chinese in the year 119 B.C. 


November Pulp Imports 
Maintain High Level 


The release of preliminary figures on 
wood pulp imports for November, 1937, 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
indicates that the total pulp imports for 
1937 are going to be approximately the 
same as for 1936. 

For the first eleven months of 1937 
imports of chemical wood pulp total 
2,014,811 short tons as compared with 
1,857,467 short tons in the same period 
of 1936, an increase of 157,344 tons or 
8.5 per cent. 

The November chemical wood pulp 
imports totaled 188,288 short tons, val- 
ued at $8,510,562. November 1936 im- 
ports were 177,034 tons of a declared 
value of $8,240,974. October 1937 im- 
ports amounted to 184,074 short tons of 
a declared value of $8,240,974. Novem- 
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ber 1937 chemical pulp imports exceeded 
October and also November 1936 ton- 
nage and value. 


Included in the November 1937 im- 
ports were 84,470 tons of unbleached 
sulphite valued at $3,358,598; 39,120 
tons of bleached sulphite valued at $2,- 
378,566; 50,649 tons of unbleached sul- 
phate pulp valued at $1,871,373; 13.344 
tons of bleached sulphate valued at $859,- 
412; and, 688 tons of soda pulp valued 
at $37,639. Groundwood imports for 
last November totaled 19,351 short tons 
valued at $389,792. 


November-December 
News Print Statistics 


Production in Canada during Novem- 
ber 1937 amounted to 302,236 tons and 
shipments to 335,777 tons. Production 
in the United States was 79,338 tons and 
shipments 82,967 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian news print 
production of 381,574 tons and ship- 
ments of 418,744 tons. During Novem- 
ber 27,243 tons of news print were made 
in Newfoundland, so that the total: North 
American production for the month 
amounted to 408,817 tons. Total pro- 
duction in November 1936 was 394,284 
tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 456,182 
tons more in the first eleven months of 
1937 than in the first eleven months of 
1936, which was an increase of fifteen 
and eight-tenths per cent. The output 
in the United States was 23,017 tons or 
two and seven-tenths per cent more than 
in the first eleven months of 1936, and 
in Newfoundland 26,334 tons, or eight 
and eight-tenths per cent more, making 
a total increase of 505,533 tons, or 
twelve and five-tenths per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at the end 
of November were reported at 47,772 
tons at Canadian mills and 24,064 tons 
at United States mills, making a com- 
bined total of 71,836 tons compared with 
109,006 tons on October 31, 1937. 


December Statistics 


Production in Canada during Decem- 
ber 1937 amounted to 293,038 tons and 
shipments to 306,137 tons. Production 
in the United States was 79,537 tons and 
shipments 88,339 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian news print 
production of 372,575 tons and _ ship- 
ments of 394,476 tons. During Decem- 
ber 26,085 tons of news print were made 
in Newfoundland, so that the total North 
American production for the month 
amounted to 398,660 tons. Total pro- 
duction in December 1936 was 396,961 
tons. 

The total North American output of 
news print paper in 1937 was 4,943,717 
tons, of which 3,645,309 tons was made 
in Canada, 945,721 tons in the United 
States, and 352,687 tons in Newfound- 
land. The Canadian output was 14.2 
per cent more than in 1936, that in the 
United States 2.6 per cent more, with 
a gain of 7.5 per cent in Newfoundland, 
making a total continental increase of 
504,683 tons, or 11.3 per cent. 


Stocks of news print paper at the end 
of December were reported at 34,552 
tons at Canadian mills and 15,105 tons 
at United States mills, making a com- 
bined total of 49,657 tons compared 
with 71,558 tons on November 30, 1937, 
and 38,745 tons on December 31, 1936. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


In New Los Angeles Plant 


Production Capacity 
5,000,000 Bags Per Day 


D serve Pacific Coast custom- 

ers more conveniently the Un- 

ion Bag and Paper Corporation 
recently completed construction of 
a new and thoroughly up-to-date 
bag factory in the Central Manu- 
facturing District of Los Angeles. 
Operations in the brick and con- 
crete plant began in August, 1937, 
five months after the announcement 
was made public. 

With a total floor space of 80,- 
000 square feet and the latest in 
bag making and printing equipment 
the new Union Bag plant is capable 
of producing approximately 5,000,- 
000 bags per day. Most of the bags 
turned out in the Los Angeles plant 
are bags that will be used as shelf 
packages, although a considerable 
quantity of shopping, millinery and 
bags of other types are also pro- 


duced. 
@ The roof of the building is of 


unusual construction. Instead of 
being flat or saw-toothed the roof is 
a series of curved glass hoods to let 
in the maximum amount of daylight 
for the hundred or so regular em- 
ployes. 

The lower floor is devoted to 
warehousing and shipping of in- 
coming paper in rolls and of the 
finished paper bags. The Los An- 
geles Railway Company spur runs 
along the east side of the building, 
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providing car to door loading facili- 
ties. The west side of the building 
is on a side street which provides 
truck loading and unloading facili- 
ties. 


@ Also on the main floor is the 
paste making department equipped 
with three paste making machines. 
Each has a capacity of 350 gallons 
and the average daily production of 
the department is about 500 gallons. 
Vegetable glue is produced and the 
production of the paste department 
can be increased when necessary. 
The upper floor contains the bag 
making and printing departments. 
There is a complete range of bag 
making machinery, including both 
large and small machines. Of in- 
terest in connection with the bag 
making machines is the use of pho- 
to electric cells to keep the web of 
paper in proper alignment and pre- 
vent slippage. In this same depart- 
ment are combining and tin-tie ma- 
chines for use on coffee bags. 


@ In the printing department 
there are rotary suction presses for 
separate printing, Blumer presses of 
Avery design, a Chambon press, 
small platen presses and a large 
millinery bag press. There are also 
cutters and two rewinders. 

The resident manager of the Un- 
ion Bag and Paper Corporation’s 


‘ 


G. S. BRENZEL, Resident 


Manager, UNION BAG & PAPER) 
CORPORATION, Los Angeles  ~ 


Los Angeles plant is G. S. Brenzel, 
who was previously manager of the 
company’s Vancouver, Washington, 
bag plant. 


@ This is the second new plant of 
the Union Bag and Paper Corpora- 
tion in recent years. Their new pulp 
and paper mill at Savannah, Geor- 
gia, is now complete, the third unit 
being put into production this past’ 
fall. ; 
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UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION’S new bag factory in Los Angeles. 
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U 9 
NION BAG’S large battery of bag making machines in the new Los Angeles plant. 
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At the top appears part of the bag printing department and below is a portion of the shipping and 
receiving department at the UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION’S new Los Angeles plant. 
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The Japanese Pulp Situation 


Plans for expansion of domestic pulp 
production—Summary of third quarter 1937 
report on pulp and paper production, imports 
and exports, by CARL H. BOEHRINGER, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner, 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Tokyo* 


pan proper, Hokkaido and Karafuto 

(Japanese Saghalien), during the 
third quarter of 1937 aggregated 442,- 
374,000 pounds or 221,182 short tons, 
exceeding the total produced in the pre- 
ceding quarter by 2.8 per cent. Com- 
pared with the output during the third 
quarter of 19369 however, there was a 
gain of 18.1 per cent for the 1937 pe- 
riod. 

Table I summarizes wood pulp produc- 
tion in the areas mentioned during the 
third quarters of 1936 and 1937, as re- 
‘ported by the Japan Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Data covering wood 
pulp output in Chosen (Korea) are not 
available on a monthly basis. 


pen proper, H of wood pulp in Ja- 


Largest Quarterly Production 


@ Wood pulp production during the 
period under review was the largest ever 
reported for any calendar quarter, as 
shown by the data in Table II which 
summarizes output by quarters during the 
years 1935 and 1936 and during the first 
nine months of 1937. 


According to this data the average 
production per quarter during the first 
nine months of 1937 was 9.4 per cent 
greater than the corresponding average 
for the year 1936. Compared with the 
average production per quarter in 1935, 
however, the gain amounts to 17.4 per 
cent. 


Imports of Pulp 


@ Imports of wood pulp into Japan 
during the third quarter of 1937 includ- 
ed 76,348 long tons of rayon pulp and 
53,976 tons of paper pulp, the total of 
130,324 tons gaining 4 per cent over the 
preceding quarter but fully 50 per cent 
gteater than imports made during the 
1936 third quarter. Table III details im- 
ports of wood pulp by quarters during 
the year 1936 and during the first nine 
months of 1937. 


Arrivals of wood pulp during the first 
nine months of 1937 aggregated 335,922 
ong tons, an increase of 40 per cent 
when compared with corresponding im- 
Ports in 1936 and 61 per cent greater 

imports during the same period of 
1935. Table IV gives import details. 


Imports from U. S. in 1937 


® Imports from the United States dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1937 were 
135,284 long tons, an increase of 15 per 
cent when compared with imports from 

*Published by permission of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division (Phillips A. Hayward, Chief) 
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the United States during the same period 
of 1936, and 65 per cent greater than ar- 
rivals during the first nine months of 
1935. 

The trend of imports from the United 
States as well as total imports is depicted 
in Table V, summarizing these imports 
during the first nine months of the years 
1928 to 1937 inclusive as reported in the 
official monthly trade return. The vol- 
ume is given in terms of 100 kin, equal 
to 132.2772 pounds or 60 kilograms. 


Exports of Pulp From Japan 


@ Exports of wood pulp from Japan 
during the first nine months of 1937 
amounted to 2,594 long tons valued at 
511,379 yen, compared with correspond- 
ing shipments of 531 long tons valued at 
78,352 yen during the same period of 
1936. 


Prices for Domestic and 
Imported Pulp 


@ Pulp prices in Japan continued to 
advance. In our previous reports, the 
average monthly quotations for domestic 
bleached sulphite paper pulp were given, 
as reported by the Oji Paper Manufac- 
turing Company and published in the 
monthly trade journal of the Japan Pa- 
paper Manufacturers’ Association. Since 
June, however, publication of these data 
has been stopped, this action being ac- 
companied by a notice in the trade jour- 
nals to the effect that since no domestic 


bleached sulphite paper pulp was avail- 
able on the open market there obviously 
was no need for market quotations. In 
the event that publication of these prices 
are resumed, they will be incorporated in 
these quarterly reports. 

Table VI shows the average monthly 
quotations for domestic unbleached paper 
pulp during the years 1935 and 1936 and 
during the first nine months of 1937, as 
reported by the Oji Paper Manufacturing 
Company. 

An indication as to the prices for im- 
ported pulp may be secured from Table 
VII showing average monthly quotations 
for paper and rayon pulp during the 
years 1935 and 1936 and during the first 
nine months of 1937, as reported in the 
monthly trade journal of the Japan Pa- 
per Manufacturers’ Association. It will 
be noted that paper pulp prices have ad- 
vanced to a much greater degree than 
have prices for rayon pulp. 


Quotas for 1937 and 1938 Pulp 
Imports 


@ As previously reported, imports of 
wood pulp are being restricted by the Fi- 
nance Ministry which has charge of en- 
forcing the Exchange Control Law. Pa- 
per pulp imports during 1937 are being 
restricted to 250,000 metric tons but it is 
now obvious (this report was written De- 
cember 7, 1937) that this figure will not 
be reached since arrivals during the first 
10 months of this year total only 161,886 
metric tons. Accordingly, it is reported 


Although Japan has become the largest export 
customer of the American wood pulp industry, 
knowledge in the United States of Japanese pulp, 
paper, rayon, staple fiber and cellophane indus- 
tries has been both fragmentary and contra- 


dictory. 


With the growth of pulp exports to Japan the 
United States Department of Commerce has en- 
deavored to assemble accurate information of a 
background and reference nature in addition to 
extending the range of current statistical data. 
The purpose is to enable American producers of 
wood pulp, paper, rayon and staple fiber to adjust 
their own policies when necessary upon a basis ot 
accurate information concerning these Japanese 


industries. 


Mr. Boehringer’s report for the third quarter of 
1937 includes much useful information on Jap- 
anese conditions and plans for future development. 
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Table I that the quota for 1938 will be drastical. 

Chemical i< Mechanical Wood Pulp Production* ly reduced although final decision on the 
(In 1,000 Pounds) matter is yet to be announced. (Early 

Third Quarter, 1936 Third Quarter, 1937 in February, 1938, the quota for the year 


: A - 4 remained unannounced.—Ed.) Some 
Month— Chemical Mech’cal Total Chemical Mech’cal Total ideas as to the possible line of develop. 


July 63,713 58,060 121,773 80,120 65,479 145,599 ments, however, is afforded by a report 
August 66,283 61,659 127,942 82,612 66,233 148,845 released by the Okuyama News Service, 
Sept. 63,075 62,486 125,580 81,825 66,105 147,930 Tokyo, on November 18, 1937. Accord. 
ing to this report, the Paper Pulp Trade 
Total 193,070 182,205 | 375,275 244,557 197,817 442,375 Association petitioned the Ministry of 
; t Commerce and Industry for an allevia- 
*Includes output in Japan Proper, Hokkaido and Karafuto (Japanese Saghalien). tion of the import restrictions on paper 
pulp for 1938. The petition was sub. 
Table II mitted on the strength of reports current 
Summary, Chemical and Mechanical Wood Pulp Production* Vana ae tater of anes of pal 
(In 1,000 Pounds) pulp during 1938 to only 100,000 metric 
1935 Chemical Mechanical Total tons (metric ton, 2204.6 pounds), or 
Ist Quarter ; ae 163,320 342,304 110,230 short tons. The association es- 
2nd Quarter Sermon DA ewor 174,581 359,620  timates requirements from aboard during 
3rd Quarter : SS .. 187,395 174,107 361,502 1938 at 200,000 metric tons, a total that 
OO ee eS eee 173,051 356,750 will closely approximate arrivals during 

Average per quarter inne Ee -* 171,265 355,044 1937. 
1936 According to this report, the Ministry 
Ist Quarter paste <---- $86,002 167,473 353,475 of Commerce and Industry takes the view 
2nd Quarter -............... 193,880 183,547 377,427 that the restriction of raw materials, al- 
3rd: Quarter __..._.. ee ea 193,070 182,205 375,275 though not to be welcomed from the in- 
4th Quarter = ee 186,751 383,028 dustrial standpoint, is a prerequisite con- 
Average per quarter 192,307 179,494 372,301 dition for the adjustment of international 
1937 payments. As an additional measure to 
Ist Quarter ears : re _ 193,804 185,269 379,073 cope with the situation, the ministry is 
NS ee 196,566 430,173 said to favor control over the consump: 
TU a 244,557 197,817 442,374 tion of foreign style or machine made 
Average per quarter _.. 223,990 193,217 417,207. papers. Reports have appeared since 
then to indicate that various government 
*Includes output in Japan Proper, Hokkaido and Karafuto (Japanese Saghalien). offices here are taking steps to curtail the 
use of paper while en and = 
stores are likewise reported to be studying 
Table Il schemes aiming at the use of less paper 
Summary, Imports of Rayon & Paper Pulp, Japan or thinner and cheaper grades of paper 

(In Long Tons) for wrapping purposes. 
Total Value, 

1936 Rayon Paper Total Yen @ As previously pointed out, the 
Ist Quarter 34,308 44,715 79,023 15,298,436 amount of rayon pulp permitted impor. 
2nd Quarter NR 34,983 74,070 15,109,284 tation during 1937 was originally placed 
3rd Quarter 0. 45,469 41,392 86,861 17,756,049 at 300,000 metric tons, this total pre- 
4th Quarter ____. ae 36,012 86,517 18,943,288 sumably being increased to 330,000 met- 
Average per quarte _.. 42,342 39,275 81,618 16,776,764 tic tons although some doubt on this 
1937 point appears to be justified. Rayon 
Ist Quarter 45,530 34,877 80,407 18,176,034 Pulp imports during the first 10 months 
2nd Quarter 72,601 52,492 125,093 29,901,538 of 1937 reached 233,532 metric tons and 
3rd Quarter _.-. 76,348 53,976 130,324 33,070,373 possibly might equal 300,000 metric tons 


Average per quarter aes 64,827 47,114 111,941 27,049,315 for the entire year. It does not seem 
likely, however, that arrivals in 1937 will 


approximate 330,000 metric tons. 
Table IV Barly in September, a report in the 
Imports, Japan, Wood Pulp, First 9 Months 1935-37 “Osaka Mainichi & Tokyo Nichi Nichi” 
(In Long Tons) stated that the Commerce and Industry 
9 Mos. 1935 9 Mos. 1936 9Mos.1937 Ministry had refused permission to im- 


40,000 metric tons of rayon pulp 
Paper Pulp 108,760 121,090 141,344 Bere 4% 
Rayon Pulp 118,866 194'578 during the balance of this year. The 


Government authorities concerned, how- 
ever, were said then to be studying meas- 
ures to adjust the rayon pulp supply an 
demand conditions. In order to prevent 
soaring of pulp prices, as a result of 
shortage of supply, the authorities or- 
dered the rayon pulp control council to 
adjust the pterh 5 accumulation of pulp 
holdings of some large companies. These 
companies were said to have sufficient 
Table V pulp holdings for six months’ operation. 


Imports, Wood Pulp, from U. S. A. & Total Imports First Nine Months, 1928-37 Transfer of some quantity of these hold- 
(Volume in 100 Kin — Value in Yen) ings to smaller companies, which did not 
Dee dictte. a have stock sufficient for even one month 


of operation, was desired. Further, to 
9 Months Volume Value Volume Value encourage the staple fiber industry, the 


Bt 66,306 759,501 935,420 8,422,848 Commerce and Industry Ministry asked 
 .................... Fee 2,099,427 1,055,601 10,441,580 the rayon pulp control council to give 
ae 67,874 662,399 1,001,842 9,216,115 preference to the staple fiber producers in 
SEES 262,012 177 1,899 1,304,034 9,290,673 . connection with the allotment of pulp 
ee 2,747,019 1,386,876 11,776,384 stocks. 
|, , a 5,448,486 2,026,112 20,136,132 
| a 10,165,442 2,631,072 30,135,165 @ As reported, on September 3, 1937, 
1935 . 1,383,874 17,472,385 3,513,952 42,792,788 paper and rayon pulp importers made 
ss ... [ee 23,765,881 4,063,436 48,163,769 formal application for permission to im- 
17 LL FF... See 34,351,347 5,688,555 81,147,945 port a total of 734,000 metric tons of 

Average 796,394 9,924,304 2,360,690 27,152,340 pulp during 1938, including 334,000 tons 





5 enn sae Seen 239,956 335,922 
Per Cent from: 
I a, : 39.4 46.4 40.3 
Sweden 17.0 17.0 27.0 
te ; 17.0 15.9 $3.1 
“Canada . 16.1 8.1 11.2 
Others _.... Pie ser Sie: MEL CS 10.5 12.6 8.4 
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Japanese wood pulp production in the third 
guarter of 1937 was the largest quarterly produc- 


tion of record. 


Japanese wood pulp imports in the third quarter 
of 1937 were 4 per cent above the second quarter 
but 50 per cent larger than the third quarter of 


1936. 


of paper pulp and 400,000 tons of rayon 
pulp. The application for paper pulp 
imports appears to be excessively large 
and unwarranted by consumptive de- 
mand. 

No decision with regard to the amount 
of rayon pulp for rayon manufacture to 
be permitted importation during 1938 
has yet been reached although discussions 
have been conducted during the past 
several months. According to press re- 
ports published in early November, how- 
ever, it appears that rayon producers ex- 
pect the Government to permit the im- 
portation of 220,000 metric tons of such 
pulp during 1938. This figure, if final- 
ly approved, as well as the figure of 159,- 
000 tons for staple fiber manufacture, 
may be revised from time to time as mar- 
ket conditions demand. 


@ It may be added that representatives 
of Japanese cellophane producers late 
in September formed a society by the 
name of Nippon Cellophane Kogyo Dog- 
yo Kai, which may be translated to read 
the Japanese Cellophane Manufacturers 
Association. Through this organ, the 
traders will join with the rayon manu- 
facturers, for collective importation of 
rayon pulp at 15,000 metric tons for 
1938. Consumption of rayon pulp 
by cellophane manufacturers in 1934 is 
estimated to have totalled only 4,290 long 
tons. 


Stricter Control 


All information available points to 
stricter control over imports and con- 
sumption of paper and rayon pulp. Rep- 
resentative of reports appearing in the 
local press is the following news item 
released by the Okuyama News Service, 
Tokyo, on November 4, 1937, the infor- 
mation being based upon reports appear- 
ing in the vernacular press: 

“With the 1937 imports of pulp com- 
ing to a close with the transactions for 
October deliveries, the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry is reported planning 
to operate a strict control over the dis- 
tribution of imported pulp in addition to 
the control now being exercised over fu- 
tures transactions. Under the new sys- 
tem now under consideration, the Bureau 
of Foreign Trade and the Bureau of In- 

ustry of the Ministry will cooperate in 
the work of deciding upon the total im- 
Port quota for the year on the basis of 
the estimated stocks, estimated require- 
ments and othe: necessary items to be re- 
Ported by various private controlling or- 


ns, 

“In this connection, the organization 
of a new distribution controlling organ 
by the rayon and paper pulp import or- 
8anizations is being urged. It is learned 
that the Commerce and Industry Minis- 
try is planning to give priority to rayon 
pulp over paper pulp in deciding import 
quotas.” 


® As indication as to methods being 
adopted by industry to control pulp con- 
sumption is afforded by the following ac- 


count of the activities of the State Fiber 
Association, as reported by the “Japan 
Times & Mail,” Tokyo, in issue dated 
October 26, 1937: 

“The Staple Fiber Association, at its 
extraordinary general meeting Monday, 
approved a draft plan formulated by its 
committee with regard to control of pulp 
for the next year. 

“The salient points of the draft may 
be given as follows: 

“1. All the members of the Staple Fi- 
ber Association shall make application 
in respect to the respective volume of 
pulp required for the next year, and at 
the same time they shall pay an applica- 
tion control fee of 2 sen per pound. 

“2. All the members are authorized to 
conclude respectively a purchase contract 
within the limits of the foregoing vol- 
ume. In case of conclusion of the con- 
tract, they shall submit a report on con- 
tract volume and pay a contract control 
fee of 1 sen per pound. 

“3. After the inspection of the respec- 
tive actual production by the member 
companies of staple fiber, the application 
and contract control fees mentioned 
above shall be paid back. 

“4. Those who use pulp other than 
wood pulp can be exempted from control 
fees, when they obtain an approval from 
the committee of the Staple Fiber Asso- 
ciation.” 


Development of 
Japan’s National 
Pulp Policy 


@ The following comments supplement 
those contained on pages 66 to 70 of 
Special Report No. 46 dated September 
10, 1937, entitled “SA Critical Survey of 


the Japanese Pulp Industry.” They also 
supplement various Economic and Trade 
Notes submitted since that report was 
prepared. 

Economic and Trade Note No. 182 
dated September 25, 1937, entitled ‘‘De- 
tails of Japan’s Five Year Increased Pulp 
Production Program,” summarized the 
official Japanese policy towards increased 
pulp production as drafted by the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industry in early 
September. More up-to-date information 
relative to this official plan is contained 
in the following report released by the 
Okuyama News Service, Tokyo, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1937: 

The Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry has decided upon the final five- 
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year pulp production plan following ne- 
gotiations with the other ministries con- 
cerned. The Government authorities, in- 
cluding leaders of the Planning Board, 
will meet during October to give the fin- 
ishing touches to the plan. Experts of 
the Commerce Ministry decline to dis- 
close any details but it is understood that 
the Commerce Ministry’s plan has been 
drafted on the basis of the following 
points: 
1. The total pulp supply in Japan and 
“Manchukuo” will reach 1,950,000 
metric tons in five years. 


2. Of the total supply, about 30 per 
cent or 560,000 to 570,000 metric 
tons will be rayon pulp. 

Production of pulp from bagasse in 
Formosa will amount to 100,000 
metric tons in five years. 


Efforts will be made to check the 
imports of foreign timber by in- 
creasing the timber production in 
Saghalien, “Manchukuo” and Ja- 
pan Proper. 

In order to encourage the increased 
production of timber, the Govern- 
ment’s reforestation plan and the 
forestry administration will be re- 
considered and re-studied for fur- 
ther improvement. 

Various promotion measures will be 
considered in parallel with the en- 
couragement measure by the semi- 
Government companies from the 
“national policy” standpoint. 


While minor revision may be made, 
the plan is expected to be approved at 
the forthcoming joint-Ministerial confer- 
ence. 


@ The foregoing report refers tg the 
hope of having pulp production total 
1,950,000 metric tons by 1942. Previous 
and subsequent reports, however, place 
this total at 1,800,000 tons. Supplemen- 
tal to the above report is the following 
account published by the “Osaka Mai- 
nichi & Tokyo Nichi Nichi,” of Osaka 
on October 19, 1937: 

“The possibility of the Commerce Of- 
fice’s plan to realize Japan’s self-sufh- 
ciency in pulp for paper manufacturing 
and rayon and staple fiber production, 
estimating the demand for 1942 at 
1,800,000 tons, has greatly decreased due 
to strong opposition by the Agriculture 
Office and the Overseas Office to the 
scheme of increasing the annual lumber 
output in Hokkaido and Karafuto (Japa- 
nese Saghalien). 

“Since the Finance Office and Com- 
merce Office have decided their policy of 
restricting the import of pulp for rayon 
and encouraging the use of staple fiber as 
a substitute for wool and rayon, the dead- 
lock of the Commerce Office’s plan to, 
increase the domestic supply of pulp will 
greatly affect the paper and staple fiber 
business. 

“When the Commerce authorities 
opened negotiations with the Agriculture 
Office, the Overseas Office and the fores- 
tation authorities of the Hokkaido and 
Karafuto governments, strong opposition 
was voiced by these forestation authori- 


Imports of wood pulp by Japan from United 
States pulp mills were 15 per cent greater in the 
first nine months of 1937 than in the same 1936 
period, and 65 per cent greater than in the first 


nine months of 1935. 
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ties since the increase of lumber output 
will greatly affect the forestation pro- 
grams in Hokkaido and Karafuto, and 
they referred the matter to the Kika- 
kucho (Planning Board) of the Cabinet. 

“The Kikakucho has held three con- 
ferences since to scrutinize the question, 
receiving the data from these four offices 
of the Cabinet. This time opinions were 
divided among the investigators of the 
Kikakucho as some of them represented 
the Commerce Office while others repre- 
sented the Agriculture Office and the 
Overseas Offices. 


“The investigators from the Commerce 
Office and the Finance Office supported 
the Commerce Office’s plan for the view 
of importing Japan’s international ac- 
counts and promoting Japan’s staple fiber 
industry. The investigators from the 
Agriculture Office and the Overseas Of- 
fice opposed the scheme in consideration 
of protecting the forests from the in- 
creased lumbering, declaring that there is 
no more room for deforestation. 


“Tt will take some time to reach an 
amicable solution of the problem, be- 
cause both sides show an adamant atti- 
tude. Business circles are watching de- 
velopments of the dispute with keen at- 
tention.” 


Amplification of the foregoing devel- 
opment is contained in the following re- 
port published by the “Japan Adver- 
tiser,” Tokyo, on November 6, 1937, 
based upon an account which appeared 
originally in the vernacular 
Shimbun,” Japanese daily published at 
Tokyo. 


“The problem of meeting the increas- 


“Hechi. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Table VI 


Average Monthly Quotations — Domestic Sulphite Paper Pulp — Unbleached 
(In Yen Per Pound, Ex Warehouse Yokohama) 


Month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December __ 
Average 


Month 
January 
February : 
March ____.... 
April __ 
May 


June 


es 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Average 


1934 
0.072 
. 0.072 
. 0.072 
0.082 
. 0.082 
. 0.082 
0.082 
0.082 
0.082 
0.082 
0.082 
0.082 
0.795 


1935 
0.082 
0.082 
0.082 
0.082 
0.080 
0.080 
0.080 
0.080 
0.080 
0.080 
0.080 
0.080 
0.0808 


Table VII 


1936 
0.075 
0.075 
0.075 
0.075 
0.075 
0.075 
0.077 
0.077 
0.077 
0.085 
0.090 
0.090 
0.0788 


Average Monthly Quotations for Imported Pulp 


(In 


Yen Per Pound) 


-— Paper Pulp Prices —~ 


1935 
._ 0.067 
. 0.067 
0.067 
0.067 
0.067 
0.066 
0.066 
0.066 
. 0.065 
0.065 
0.065 
. 0.065 
0.066 


1936 
0.062 
0.062 
0.062 
0.062 
0.062 
0.062 
0.062 
0.062 
0.062 
0.064 
0.064 
0.064 
0.0625 


Table VIII 


1937 
0.074 
0.072 
0.077 
0.077 
0.080 
0.083 
0.084 
0.087 


1937 
0.110 
0.120 
0.120 
0.135 
0.140 
0.140 
0.145 
0.145 
0.150 


0.1339 


7— Rayon Pulp Prices — 


1935 
0.120 
0.120 
0.120 
0.120 
0.120 
0.119 
0.119 
0.119 
0.119 
0.119 
0.119 
0.119 
0.1194 


1936 
0.115 
0.115 
0.115 
0.116 
0.115 
0.115 
0.115 
-0.115 
0.115 
0.115 
0.115 
0.118 


1937 
0.116 
0.117 
0.117 
0.118 
0.118 
0.119 
0.119 
0.119 


0.1153 


ing demand for pulp without further dis- 
locating the balance of international 
payments has been taken up by the Plan- 
ning Board, which is seeking a solution in 
cooperation with the Commerce and In- 
dustry, Finance, Home and Overseas 
ministries. 


Paper Production & Sales, Japan, Third Quarter, 1936-37 
(In 1,000 Pounds) 


-——Production——_, 
1936 1937 
37,499 42,293 
50,510 70,514 
14,934 22,221 
30,581 44,047 
10,278 12,069 
196,461 211,521 
11,710 10,020 
2,880 3,239 
57,826 70,130 
6,466 10,130 
21,208 26,962 
16,926 30,225 


r——— Sales ——_— 
1936 1937 
35,860 29,143 
43,589 53,546 
14,882 14,226 
28,087 28,863 
9,156 9,591 
194,346 202,802 
12,368 7,138 
2,677 2,624 
58,783 58,164 
8,872 8,525 
20,638 24,271 
17,382 28,687 


Superior Printing _. 
Ordinary Printing _ 
Writing & Drawing 
Simili ___ ae 
Art & Chrome 
Newsprint ___- 

Roll & Toilet 
Colored 

Packing 

Japanese Machine-Made 
Cardboard 


Miscellaneous 


“The Oji Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany is now manufacturing pulp from 
lumber cut in Saghalien and the Hok- 
kaido, but the output is far too small to 
meet the demand. Most of the supply is 
imported. 


@ “Staple fiber has become favorite in 
Japan as a substitute for wool and cot- 
ton, of which imports have been re- 
stricted. If the anticipated increase in 
demand for staple fiber is taken into ac- 
count, it is estimated that 150,000,000 
yen worth of imported pulp will be need- 
ed next year. As Japan cannot afford to 
pay such a large amount for imports at 
this time, it must make itself as nearly 
self-sufficient as possible. 





Total 457,281 553,549 451,640 467,580 


Table IX 


Imports, Japan, Paper, Third Quarter, 1936-37 

(Volume in 100 Kin — Value in Yen) 
-— 3rd Quarter, 1936 — 

Printing _— Volume Value 

Art Paper __ 51 955 
Other, Colored - 2,152 36,043 
Newsprint* _ 302,222 2,316,155 
Other 4,905 201,890 


-— 3rd Quarter, 1937 > 
Volume Value 
162 12,252 
2,099 45,924 
264,392 3,590,627 
3,835 107,372 


——<—<—$ 


3,756,175 


“If next year’s production is to be in- 
creased, it is necessary that trees be felled 
during the remaining months of this 
year. However, lumbering is difficult dur- 
ing the winter and, furthermore, the 
Saghalien and the Hokkaido govern- 
ments are rather opposed to an increase 
in the rate of felling. The Planning 
Board is expected’ to examine closely the 
objections of the two governments. 

“It is contended that Oji Paper is fell- 
ing a large number of trees in the two 
areas and that further activities would 
prove disadvantageous to the forestry 
policy. 

“The board suggests that flooding con- 
sequent upon the felling of trees can be 
prevented by proper methods with part 
of the money raised from selling the 
timber and that flood prevention de- 
pends upon technique. On this basis, 





: cars 309,330 2,555,043 270,488 
Other Paper: 

Writing OSes 
Drawing 

Packing & Match Paper 
Wall Paper __________. 
Pasteboard 
Imitation Japanese _ pare ale 


Imitation Parchment __. 


2,744 
362 


87,675 
38,658 
351,510 
8,046 
136,852 
159,978 
542,310 


3,064 118,267 
20,632 
470,491 
16,676 
68,599 
279,107 
746,994 


24,634 





53,057 1,325,029 59,474 1,720,766 





Grand Total 362,387 3,880,072 329,962 5,476,941 


*Designated as “Printing 
meter.” 


Paper: weighing not more than 58 grams per square 
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the board vigorously insists that the num- 
ber of trees cut should be increased to 
meet the urgent demand for more pulp. 


“Beech also will be used for the manu- 
facture of pulp. These trees are abund- 
antly produced in the Tohoku district, 
northeast of Tokyo on the main island 
of Honshu. .The Commerce and Indus- 
try and Agriculture and Forestry min- 
istries have caused the Tohoku Develop- 
ment Company and the Oji Paper Manu- 
facturing Company to cooperate in the 
use of beech. Hitherto, Oji Paper has 
been using silver fir.” 


@ In a subsequent section of this re- 
port, announcement is made of the pro- 
jected establishment of a joint company 
by the Oji Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Tohoku Development 
Company. More information relative to 
the activities of the Planning Board to 
solve Japan’s pulp problem is given in 
the following account published by -the 
“Japan Times & Mail,” Tokyo, on De- 
cember 8, 1937, under the heading 
“Large Scale Pulp Concern Proposed by 
Government — Oji Paper May Be Ex- 
cluded from New Company to Avoid 
Monopoly.” 

“Preparation by the Planning Board 
to establish a new large-scale pulp manu- 
facturing company are now under way. 
It is understood that the planned com- 
pany will use needle leaf trees in Hok- 
kaido Prefecture as raw material for pulp 
to make rayon yarns. 


“The new corporation will be capital- 
ized at 100,000,000 yen. Among the 
shareholders will be included rayon and 
staple fiber manufacturing companies 
and paper manufacturing companies. In 
other words, Kanegafuchi Spinning. 
Toyo Spinning, Nippon Rayon, Mitsu- 
bishi Paper Manufacturing and Hok- 
nyetsu Paper Manufacturing companies 
and others will invest in the proposed 
corporation. 


“There are many indications that the 
Government authorities, in order to 
avoid monopolistic trend, may not per- 
mit participation of the Oji Paper 
Manufacturing Company.” 

The foregoing is the latest available 
relative to the Government’s interest in 
increasing pulp production in this coun- 
try along the lines indicated. 


New Pulp Mills 
And Expansions 


@ In our report entitled “A Critical 
Survey of the Japanese Pulp Industry,” 
page 48-49, a summary was given of the 
Position obtaining in September, 1937, 
with regard to new mills under construc- 
tion. A report released on September 3 
by a news service was quoted to the ef- 
fect that at that time there were fully 23 
Projects on record involving output of 
393-230 metric tons a year. However, 
opinion from qualified quarters was se- 
cured, indicating that only about seven 
of these projects, involving 122,000 met- 
tic tons of wood pulp a year, could defi- 
nitely be considered as sure to mate- 
rialize. 

The following sections supplement or 
amend previous reports submitted by this 
office relative to new pulp making com- 
Panies, plant extensions and the like in 
various parts of the Japanese Empire and 
in “Manchukuo.” 


Pulp Developments in Japan 
Proper ; 


@ On September 1, 1937, the Oku- 
yama News Service, Tokyo, reported that 
plans for the establishment of a new 
pulp making company were being draft- 
ed by a group led by the Mitsubishi 
Paper Company. According to plans, 
the projected company is to be capital- 
ized at between 10,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 yen and will make about 20,000 
metric tons of rayon and paper pulp 
from timber supplies from domestic and 
foreign sources. The site of a plant for 
the projected company was tentatively 
decided to be at Shinminato, Toyama 
Prefecture. The report concluded with 
the statement that the Mitsubishi inter- 
ests have become greatly interested in 
pulp projects since they purchased the 
Manchou Pulp Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Manchou Pulp Industry Co., Ltd.) 
some time ago. The foregoing report 
was confirmed by the Daily Industrial 
News Service, Tokyo, in a release dated 
September 4, 1937, which added that the 
projected company would be formed 
mainly through extension of the existing 
Mitsubishi Paper Company. 

The Daily Industrial News Service on 
September 15, 1937, reported that the 
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Showa Seishi Kabushiki Kaisha (Showa 
Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd.) is planning to 
take up the manufacture of wood pulp, 
the raw material to be supplied from ac- 
quired holdings near Yamanashi. The 
mill will be placed near Sugukawa Sta- 
tion on the Tokaido Railway. The com- 
pany plans to make 10,000 tons of 
ground pulp a year. 

The Okuyama News Service, Tokyo, 
on September 4, 1937, stated that the 
Asahi Electric Chemical Industry Com- 
pany recently completed the expansion of 
its pulp manufacturing facilities at its 
Oku plant. The new facilities are sched- 
uled to be operated in the near future, 
trebling the pulp productive capacity of 
the company to 20 metric tons daily or 
about 7,000 metric tons a year. A part 
of the annual output is arranged to be 
delivered to the Government Printing Of- 

ce. 

The “Commercial Daily Report,” Tok- 
yo, on November 1, 1937, reported that 
the Toyo Spinning Co., Ltd., capitalized 
at 72,750,000 yen fully paid, of Osaka, is 
enlarging its staple fiber mills at Iwa- 
kuni, Yawaguchi Prefecture, and at 
Tsuruga, Fukui Prefecture, and lately 
bought land in Gifu Prefecture for a 
site on which to build a factory to make 
pulp for staple fiber manufacturing. The 


Table X 


Imports, Japan, Printing Paper, Third Quarter, 1936-37 
(Volume in 100 Kin — Value in Yen) 


-— 3rd Quarter, 1936 — 


From: 
Great Britain 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Norway 
United States 
ple Se 


Volume 








-— 3rd Quarter, 1937 — 

Volume Value 
6,779 171,739 
164,758 


Value 
106,418 


257,366 
216,422 
35,583 
2,777,897 


141,079 110,171 











2,555,043 270,488 3,756,175 


Note: 100 kin equals 132.2772 pounds or 60 kilograms. 
Source: Official Monthly Trade Return of Japan. 


Table XI 


Exports, Paper, Japan, Third Quarter, 1936-37 
(Volume in 100 Kin — Value in Yen) 


-— 3rd Quarter, 1936 


Volume 
Art Paper 
Newsprint 
Other Printing Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Writing Paper 
Filter Paper 
Cigarette Paper 
“Ganpi” & “Usuyo” 
“Yoshino” & ‘Tengucho” 
“Torinoko” 
“Renshi” 
“Hanshi” & “Mino” 
“Yakigami” 
Pasteboard 
Packing Paper 
Toilet Paper 
Wall Paper 
Imitation Japanese 
Other Paper 





140,914 























-— 3rd Quarter, 1937 — 
olume Value 
12,849 310,819 
53,085 691,831 
77,013 1,487,992 
+ 513 17,816 
J 1,386 33,504 
175 23,161 
17,643 1,191,240 
224,647 3,181 346,732 
137,191 1,389 196,832 
9,251 79 10,291 
ra ey 4 1,077 16,159 
254,162 6,605 316,953 
+ 35,466 354,907 
122,467 1,114,592 
13,537 364,672 
15,004 379,227 
1,396 76,703 
54,665 1,092,548 
36,040 801,574 


Value 


1,883,384 


7 
1,447,409 


645,884 
347,784 
355,769 

63,162 
648,885 
922,995 





Total: 





430,833 





6,962,255 453,470 8,827,543 


+Not reported separately prior to 1937. 
Note: 100 kin equals 132.2772 pounds or 60 kilograms. 
Source: Official Monthly Trade Return of Japan. 
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475 years ...a gold mine of engineering experience, all 





of which can be put to work in your mill by adopting 
Black-Clawson and Shartle Brothers paper mill machin- 
ery. Nowhere else in the industry can you find so many 
specialized sales engineers whose combined years of 
service represent such extensive study of mill prob- 
lems. @ Take advantage of the pay dirt represented 
by that experience. Specify paper mill equipment built 
by Black-Clawson and Shartle Brothers. 
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cost of enlargement and construction of 
the pulp mill is estimated at 6,700,000 
en. 

, Formal organization of the Fukoku 
Jinken Pulp Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Fukoku Rayon Pulp Industry Co., Ltd.) 
was made on November 1, 1937, at 
Osaka. Of the authorized capital of 
10,000,000 yen one quarter is paid up. 
The company is trying to buy land at 
Kasamatsu, near Ichinomiya, for the site 
on which to build its mills. Central fig- 
ure in this company is the Itochu Shoji 
Kabushiki Kaisha (Itochu Trading Co., 
Ltd.). As previously reported, this pulp 
firm hoped originally to make paper 
pulp from rice hulls, eventual output to 
approximate 50,000 tons a year. The 
latest reports available indicate that pulp 
for staple fiber manufacturing may also 
be made but no details were released. 
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@ The Oji Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany figured in several developments in 
recent months. On September 8, 1937, 
it was reported that this firm decided to 
establish an affiliate to take charge of the 
reforestation activities of the concern. 
The new firm is to be named the Oji Re- 
forestation Co., Ltd., (Oji Zorin Ka- 
bushiki Kaisha) and will be capitalized 
at 10,000,000 yen half paid up. It will 
engage in reforestation activities and will 
also take charge of the sale and purchase 
of timber. The report concluded with 
the statement that: “With the nation con- 
fronted with a pulp famine, the birth of 
a reforestation company to attend to the 
smoother supply of pulp materials is fo- 
cussing keen attention of the paper and 
pulp circles.” 

On October 1, 1937, the Daily Indus- 
trial News Service, Tokyo, reported that 
the Oji Paper Company, following the 
establishment of the firm mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, will take an- 
other definite step toward development 
of wood supplies. Establishment of an- 
other subsidiary is contemplated with a 
capital of probably 20,000,000 yen. The 
proposed company will carry on affor- 
estation in South Seas countries. The 
report concluded with the  observa- 
tion that in these areas it has been found 
that trees attain in 10 years sufficient 
growth for pulp making. 

November 4, 1937, it was reported 
that the Oji Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany had informally decided to organize 
a new pulp company in the Tohoku dis- 
trict (northeast of Tokyo), Japan Prop- 
er, with a capital of 10,000,000 yen. Full 
details were not released but it was re- 
ported that the new firm will aim at pro- 
ducing 20,000 metric tons of pulp an- 
nually from red pine available in the 
Tohoku district. The site of the new 
plant is likely to be placed either at 
Ichinoseki or Midzusawa in Iwate Pre- 
ecture. It was added that the new com- 
Pany is scheduled to come into being by 
the end of 1937 or early in 1938. 


® The foregoing report was confirmed 
by the “Japan Advertiser,” Tokyo, on 
November 5, 1937. It was additionally 
reported that the name of the new firm 
will be Tohoku Pulp Company, Ltd. 
More information relative to this devel- 
opment was released by the “Japan 
Times & Mail,” Tokyo, on November 8, 
1937, indicating that the scope of opera- 
tons will probably be much larger than 
was first announced. According to this 
teport, a company will be formed joint- 
ly by the Oji Paper Manufacturing Com- 
Pany and the semi-official Tohoku De- 
velopment Company. Negotiations are 


The rapid expansion of rayon production 
gained world leadership for Japan in 1936 which 


was maintained in 1937 by a 


per cent margin 


over the production in the United States. Staple 
fiber production has expanded even more rapidly. 


Together these industries require increasing ton- 
nage of cellulose. It is natural that Japan should 
endeavor to develop her own cellulose resources 
in an effort to prevent pulp imports from rising 
beyond. the difference between the potential maxi- 
mum domestic production and consumption. 


Mr. Boehringer points out the several pulp 
projects under way and proposed to make Japan 
less dependent upon imports of wood pulp. 


Japan’s expansion of cellulose production em- 
braces projects for extraction of cellulose from 
wood, reeds, soya bean husks, bagasse and banana 


stalks. 


under way between the two companies in 
connection with the question of invest- 
ment shares and the board of directors 
of the proposed concern. While details 
of the prospectus of the new company 
are not as yet available, it is so far 
known, says the report, that the company 
will be capitalized at 50,000,000 yen and 
will aim to produce 50,000 tons of pulp 
a year. It is further stated that the 
company will set up several pulp mills in 
Miyagi, Iwate and Akita Prefectures. The 
company will manufacture chiefly rayon 
pulp from broad and needle leaf trees 
which abound in the Tohoku region. The 
company is expected to be formally es- 
tablished next February. Confirmation 
of this report was made by Domei, the 
official Japanese news agency, in a brief 
release published by local papers on No- 
vember 9, 1937, and containing the ad- 
ditional information to the effect that 
the new company is likely to start opera- 
tions by the end of 1938. 

Further details are available relative to 
the establishment of the Nippon Pulp 


Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan Pulp 
Industry Co., Ltd.) previously referred 
to in our reports as the Nippon Wurtz 
Kenshi Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan Wurtz 
Silk Yarn Co., Ltd.), the latter being ac- 
tually the parent company of the new 
pulp concern. The Nippon Pulp Kogyo 
Kabushiki Kaisha is capitalized at 20,- 
000,000 yen paid in 5,000,000 yen, and 
has its head office at Sonezaki Kami 
2-chome, Kita-ku, Osaka. It was organ- 
ized last June by the firm mention 
above. It is to manufacture 20,000, tons 
of rayon pulp a year from trees located 
about Agata-Mura. The cost of construc- 
tion of the factory is estimated at 4,300,- 
000 yen, operations to commence by 
June, 1938. On November 19, 1937, it 
was reported that work on the new mill 
at Agata-mura had commenced. All of 
the output of 20,000 tons of rayon pulp 
will be sold to the parent company. It 
will be remembered that this firm a short 
time ago was interested in the commercial 
production of paper pulp from mulberry 
bark. That scheme was dropped when 
it was found to be impracticable. 


Table XII 


Exports, Paper, Japan, Third Quarter, 1936-37 
(Volume in 100 Kin — Value in Yen) 


-— 3rd Quarter, 1936 — 


Volume 


40,023 
167,278 
100,119 

23,343 

46,471 

6,745 


“Manchukuo” 

Kwantung Province 

China 

EE nae 
British India 

Straits Settlements 

Netherlands Indies 

Asiatic Russia 

Philippine Islands 

Siam 
Great Britain 
Germany 
United States 
Australia 


Others 





-— 3rd Quarter, 1937 — 
Value Volume Value 
704,942 62,547 1,537,338 

2,259,722 184,523 3,124,810 

2,070,225 40,587 1,158,472 
299,804 27,834 313,083 
343,644 51,798 450,358 

98,899 178,423 
324,442 492,338 


111,663 
301,421 
199,423 

93,043 
303,914 
413,830 


135,273 149,427 





430,833 








6,962,255 453,470 8,827,543 


Note: 100 kin equals 132.2772 pounds or 60 kilograms. 
Source: Official Monthly Trade Return of Japan. 
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Pulp Developments in Chosen 
(Korea) 


@ Two itmes of interest are available 
relative to pulp developments in Chosen. 
On November 12, 1937, it was reported 
that the Hokusen Seishi Kagaku Kogyo 
Kabushiki Kaisha (North Chosen Paper 
and Chemical Industry Co., Ltd.), a sub- 
sidiary of the Oji Paper Manufacturing 
Company, had decided to double its pulp 
output from 20,000 metric tons, facilities 
for which were completed in the first 
production schedule some time ago, to 
40,000 metric tons because of the heavy 
demand for rayon pulp in Japan. The 
production increase plan is expected to 
be completed by the fall of 1938. 


Having obtained the necessary per- 
mission from the Japanese Government, 
the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company is 
rushing preparations for the commence- 
ment of construction on a reed pulp 
plant at Shingishu, Chosen, according to 
a report released by the Okuyama News 
Service, Tokyo, on November 17, 1937. 
It is believed that the plant will be so 
equipped as to produce 10,000 metric 
tons annually. According to information 
current in industrial circles, Kanega- 
fuchi plans to establish an independent 
firm with a capital of 5,000,000 yen to 
take charge of the Shingishu plant. 
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Pulp Developments in Taiwan 
(Formosa) 


@ Definite strides are being made to 
increase pulp production from bagasse in 
Taiwan. During recent months news of 
several companies planning to engage 
in this business appeared locally. Most 
aggressive among the companies plan- 
ning to make pulp from bagasse in Tai- 
wan is the Ensui Sugar Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
operating through its subsidiary, the Nip- 
pon Sato Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha (Ja- 
pan Sugar Industry Co., Ltd.). As last 
reported, this firm was building a plant 
at Sensanpi, Taiwan, with an annual 
productive capacity of 30,000 metric tons 
of pulp for paper manufacture. In mid- 
September, it was reported that this firm 
had decided to erect a second pulp mill 
at the port town of Karenko, this mill 
also to have a capacity of 30,000 metric 
tons of pulp a year. Plans involving the 
manufacture of paper pulp made from 
bagasse were also announced. 


@ At its directors’ meeting on October 
26.1937, the Ensui (or Ensuike) Sugar 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., decided to increase its 
capital to 60,000,000 yen from the pres- 
ent 29,250,000 yen with a view to ex- 
panding its productive facilities, especial- 
ly for the manufacture of absolute alco- 
hol and pulp from bagasse. Plans were 
also made providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of its subsidiary, the Nippon Sato 
Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha, involving cap- 
ital increase from 500,000 yen fully paid, 
to 25,000,000 yen. The plan was adopt- 

at a general meeting of the company 
held on November 28. At this time, de- 
tails relative to the pulp making plans 
of the reorganized Nippon Sato Kogyo 
Kabushiki Kaisha were released. This 
company aims to attain an annual pro- 
duction of 30,000 metric tons of pulp in 
the first stage at the plant at Sensanpi, 
expected to be ready for operation as 
from 1939. Upon completion of the first 
stage, the company will commence work 
on the second and third stage programs, 
the second stage involving the annual 


production of 30,000 metric tons at the 
plant to be built at Karenko, the third 
state involving annual output of 10,000 
tons at a plant to be built at Keishu and 
50,000 tons at a plant to be erected at 
Kotobuki, all in Taiwan. 


Previous reports have contained infor- 
mation relative to the establishment of 
the Taiwan Pulp Kogyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Taiwan Pulp Industry Co., Ltd.) 
with a capitalization of 10,000,000 yen, 
quarter paid up, with a plant to be built 
at Taichu with an annual output capacity 
of 30,000 tons of pulp for paper manu- 
facture. According to the latest infor- 
mation available, the output capacity is 
to be 15,000 metric tons instead of 30,- 
000 tons, at least during the first stage of 
development. The concern will be fi- 
nanced jointly by the Showa Sugar Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., the Japan Sugar Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., and the Kanegafuchi Spinning 
Company. Plants are to be erected at 
several places in Taiwan, construction 
work to be started toward the end of 
1937 or early in 1938. The plants will 
be put into operation in the second half 
of 1939. The latest report concerning 
this development is dated December 1, 
1937, according to which the paid in 
capital is doubled to 5,000,000 yen. The 
head office of the new concern is in the 
Showa Building, Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
According to the company’s prospectus, 
it will start operation early in December, 
1938, and for the first business year will 
have a profit of 26,000 yen. In the sec- 
ond year it will turn out 7,500 tons, 
realize a profit of 359,000 yen and pay 
an 8 per cent dividend. For the third 
year it will declare a 10 per cent divi- 
dend, netting a profit of 1,332,000 yen. 


Banana Stalk Pulp 


@ Mention has been made of efforts 
to make pulp from banana stalks in Tai- 
wan. Little has been heard of this line 
of pulp manufacture save two brief re- 
ports issued in September. One report 
indicated that the colonial and industrial 
bureau of the Taiwan Government-Gen- 
eral was then attempting to arouse inter- 
est in the commercial production of pulp 
from banana stalks due to convincing re- 
sults claimed to have been obtained from 
laboratory research work. The second 
report stated that the pulp obtained from 
this source was good enough to be used 
for high grade paper and rayon manu- 
facture. A company was mentioned as 
being formed with a capitalization of 
5,000,000 yen in order to launch upon 
the commercial production of pulp to the 
extent of 10,000 tons a year. 


Pulp Developments in 
Manchukuo 


@ News relative to pulp developments 
in “Manchukuo” is limited to frag- 
mentary reports. 


Operation of the various plants of the 
pulp companies in Manchuria is likely 
to be delayed, according to a report re- 
leased by the Okuyama News Service on 
September 25, 1937. The Toyo Pulp 
Company, originally scheduled to start 
test operation of its plant in October, has 
postponed the opening of its plant until 
the end of this year. The Nichiman Pulp 
Co., Ltd., and the Manchou Pulp In- 
dustry Co., Ltd., will be compelled to 
have the start of operations at their 
plants delayed until March, 1938, or 
later. 
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Oji to Make Reed Pulp 


The Oji Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany has decided to undertake the com- 
mercial production of paper pulp from 
reed available in the Yinkow district in 
Manchuria, according to a report re- 
leased by the Okuyama News Service, 
Tokyo, on October 5, 1937. The experi- 
ments conducted by the experts of the 
paper firm have proved that the produc- 
tion of paper pulp from reed in accord- 
ance with a process devised by the com- 
pany is financially feasible. A concrete 
plan, being drafted by the Oji concern, 
calls for the erection of a plant at a total 
cost of 5,000,000 yen and having an an- 
nual output of between 8,000 to 10,000 
metric tons. The company is expected to 
take definite action early in 1938. 

In parallel with the pulp expansion 
program of the Manchukuo Government, 
the semi-official Oriental Development 
Company has decided to engage in pulp 
production by utilizing lumber available 
in the North Manchurian forestry zone 
and held by the Chutokairin Koshi, its 
subsidiary, according to a report dated 
October 19, 1937. The company’s plan 
calls for the establishment in Manchukuo 
of an independent pulp company, capital- 
ized at about 10,000,000 yen and aiming 
at an annual pulp output of 30,000 
metric tons in the initial stage. The 
report concluded with the observation 
that it is likely that Mitsubishi interests 
will cooperate in the project. 


Pulp From Soya Bean Husks 


@ Further information is available rel- 
ative to the plans of the Nichiman Seni 
Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan Man- 
churian Fiber Industry Co., Ltd.) to 
make rayon pulp from soya bean husks 
by the caustic soda process, the method 
to be adopted for this industry for the 
first time in Japan and Manchukuo. On 
October 6, 1937, it was reported that 
this company, known also as the Man- 
churian Bean Shell Pulp Company, the 
Manchou Rayon Pulp Company, and 
other names, has bten granted official 
permission to build a plant at Kaiyuan. 
The proposed pulp plant will be designed 
with an annual production of 10,000 
tons during the first period. 


Timber From Canada 


@ The Hokuetsu Paper Company, with 
mills in Japan Proper, late in September 
announced that it had been successful in 
making a contract for the annual sup- 
ply of 200,000 koku, equal 24,000 M feet, 
of lumber from Canada over a 10-year 
period. 


Paper Production, Sales 


and Trade 


Domestic Production and Sales 


@ Production of machine-made paper 
by members of the Japan Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association during the third 
quarter of 1937 aggregated 553,549,000 
pounds, a decline of 2.1 per cent from 
the preceding quarter’s total but 23 per 
cent greater than output during the 1936 
third quarter. Production during the first 
nine months of 1937 reached 1,619,- 
278,000 pounds, an increase of 20 per 
cent from the total produced during the 
corresponding period in 1936. 

Sales during the 1937 third quarter 
involved 467,580,000, fully 85,969,000 
pounds less than the amount produced 
during that period and 14 per cent be- 
low total sales made during the preceding 
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yarter. Compared with sales made dur- 
ing the 1936 third quarter, there was a 
decline of 3.4 per cent. Sales during the 
first nine months of 1937 totalled 1,574,- 
499,000 pounds or 44,779,000 pounds 
less than the total produced during that 
period but 17 per cent greater than the 
amount sold during the first nine months 
of 1936. 

Details covering production and sales 
of machine-made paper during the third 
quarter of 1936 and 1937 are given in 
the following table, as reported by the 
Japan Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 

As previously reported, the heavy de- 
mand for paper of all sorts in the spring 
caused the Japan Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association on May 21 to lower the cur- 
tailment rate from 27.7 per cent to 10 
per cent of capacity, effective June 1 for 
a 12-month period. Difficulties in China 
and the intensified control over all 
branches of trade and industry accom- 

ied by a slackened demand for paper 
focally are factors which have caused the 
great disparity between production and 
sales in recent months. As a result, on 
October 18 the association voted to make 
a drastic change in the production re- 
striction figure for November, this figure 
being upped from 10 to 45 per cent with 
the possibility that it may even be in- 
creased to 50 or 60 per cent before the 
end of 1937. 


Imports of Paper 


@ Arrivals of paper into Japan during 
the 1937 third quarter were 43,650,000 
pounds at a value of 5,476,941 yen (of 
which 81 per cent by volume and 70 per 
cent by value represented printing paper), 
the volume showing a gain of 48 per cent 
over the preceding quarter’s imports but 
a decline of almost 10 per cent when 
compared with the volume imported dur- 
ing the 1936 third quarter. 

Imports of paper during the first nine 
months of 1937 aggregated 100,764,000 
pounds with a value of 12,443,773 yen, 
the volume showing a decline of 48 per 
cent against corresponding arrivals in 
1936 whereas the value gained 7 per cent. 


Prohibited Importation of 
Certain Paper Items 


@ Imports of paper into Japan are ex- 
pected to show a sharp decline during 
the 1937 fourth quarter as a result of the 
application of the Emergency Trade Con- 
trol Law put into effect on October 11, 
1937. According to this law a large num- 

of products are prohibited further 
‘importation, these products including a 
considerable number of paper items as 
well as paper manufacturers. 


According to a preliminary study the 
imports of paper and manufactures now 
testricted during 1935 were valued at 
1,503,446 yen and in 1936 at 1,720,171 
yen. Imports from the United States dur- 
ing 1935, insofar as could be ascertained, 
were valued at 659,276 yen. 

The kinds of paper and paper manu- 
factures restricted from further importa- 
tions are those dutiable under the follow- 
ing import tariff items: No. 365, blotting 
Paper; ex-No. 367, match paper; No. 
369, wall paper; No. 370, pasteboard or 

board, excepting that used for matrix 
making; No. 371, Chinese paper of all 
kinds; No. 376, oiled paper; No. 377, 
paper for window panes; No. 378, 
Papers, not otherwise provided for (note: 
See Japanese Import Ttariff); No. 379, 
ae laces and paper borders!; No. 380, 
lank books; No. 382, note paper in 
boxes; No. 383, envelopes; No. 384, 


albums; ex-No. 386, albuminized paper 
and sensitized paper for photographic 
use; No. 388-2, wallboard; No. 389, 
labels; No. 390, playing cards; No. 393, 
card calendars and block calendars; No. 
394, picture post cards; No. 395, Christ- 
mas cards and the like; No. 401, manu- 
factures of paper or pulp, not otherwise 
provided for (Note: see Japanese Import 


Ttariff ). 


Exports of Paper 


@ Shipments of paper from Japan dur- 
ing the 1937 third quarter aggregated 
59,994,000 pounds valued at 8,827,543 
yen, these totals showing declines of 20 
and 22 per cent respectively when com- 
pared with exports made during the pre- 
ceding quarter. Compared with shipments 
made during the 1936 third quarter, how- 
ever, the volume gained 5.2 per cent in 
contrast to a gain in value of 18 per cent. 


Exports during the first nine months 
of 1937 aggregated 199,824,000 pounds 
valued at 28,411,895 yen, the volume 
and value gaining 30 and 49 per cent re- 
spectively when compared with shipments 
made during the corresponding period of 
1936. 


TAPPI 


Continued from page 7 


William Pittam, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis; H. A. Rehnberg, Northwest Filter Co., 
Seattle; W. D. Rigg, Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview; H. . Richmond, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland; Cass B. Roberts, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; H. K. Roberts, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas. 

J. F. Robertson; Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
M. V. Roley, Longview Fibre Company, Long- 
view Herlan Scott, Pacific Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry, Seattle; D. L. Shirley, Link-Belt Com- 
pany, Portland; Fred R. Sievers, Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., mas; R. W. Simeral, Fir-Tex Insulat- 
ing Board Co., St. Helens. 

Larry Smith, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 
Seattle; C. F. Stevey, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
Franz Sturm, Oregon Pulp & Paper Company, 
Salem; Philip Such, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., mas; 
F. F. Sullivan, Crown Willamette Paper Co., D1- 
vision Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; E. G. 
Swigert, Electric Steel Foundry Co., Portland. 


Paul J. Thiess, Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview; E. H. Tidland, Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Portland; Vernon L. Tipka, Portland; Cecit 
L. Triplett, Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, 
Oregon City; R. M. True, General Dyestuff 
Corporation, Portland; Mrs. W. J. Van Arnam, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., mas. 

L. H. Wear, Taylor Instrument Co., Portland; 
Fred J. Weleber, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; R. S. Wertheimer, Longview Fibre 
Company, Longview; E. D. Webberley, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; Boyd K. Wickwire, Long- 
view Fibre Company, Longview; B. Weidenbaum, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 

J. A. Wilcox, Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview; J. M. Wilcox, St. Regis Kraft Com- 
pany, Tacoma; J. B. Wilt, Spaulding Pulp & 
Paper Co., Newberg. 


Weyerhaeuser Completes 
Recovery System 


@ The Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company at Longview has re- 
cently completed installation of a new 
sulphur dioxide recovery system and it 
is now in satisfactory operation. 

The research laboratory, of which R. 
S. Hatch is director, has installed a small 
treating retort for the testing of wood 
preservatives and a small experimental 
dry kiln. 


Milk Bottles 


Continued from page 11 


cost $1,600 which would mean one cent 
per quart added to the price of milk.” 


Paper milk container manufacturers 
deny that the cost of milk would be in- 
creased. 


One operator of a dairy outside of Se- 
attle said that discrimination against 
these outside plants wil! have the effect 
rm “building a tariff wall around Seat- 
tle.” - 

The petition was referred to the Coun- 
cil’s public safety committee. Later com- 
ments appeared to indicate that the pe- 
tition of Dr. Carroll would not be grant- 
ed, but that the city would shift the cost 
of inspecting pasteurization plants both 
inside and outside Seattle to the dairies 
themselves. Meat dealers and meat pack- 
ers pay the cost of inspection and mem- 
bers of the Council privately expressed 
their opinions that dairies should not ex- 
pect the city to pay their cost of inspec- 
tion. 

As no permit had been granted up to 
February 14th, the Gold Star Creameries 
obtained a superior court writ requiring 
City Health Commissioner Frank M. Car- 
roll and the city to either issue a permit 
at once or to show cause in court Febru- 
ary 18th as to why they had not done so. 

In his affidavit requesting the court 
order, J. A. Zinn, president of Gold Star 
Creameries, stated that the Seattle milk 
ordinance had been amended to allow 
delivery of milk in other than glass bot- 
tles and that Dr. Carroll had inspected 
and approved both his plant and his 
paper containers. Nevertheless, Mr. Zinn 
was quoted in the press as declaring, Dr. 
Carroll had refused to issue the necessary 
permit without which Gold Star cannot 
market milk in Seattle. 

The show-cause order issued by Super- 
ior Court Judge Malcolm Douglas ap- 
parently brought results as Dr. Carroll is- 
sued a permit to sell in Seattle to the 
Gold Star Creameries of Washington on 
the morning of February 15th. 


@ The above problem of the Gold 
Star Creameries is recited in some detail 
to show the pulp and paper industry that 
although paper food containers for ice 
cream, cottage cheese and a thousand- 
and-one other products are in daily use 
and accepted by both health authorities 
and the public, the paper milk container 
must overcome the opposition of dairies 
having heavy investments in glass bottles, 
bottle washing machines and other ex- 
pensive accessories as well as the opposi- 
tion of the manufacturers of the bottles 
who quite naturally are not going to sit 
idly by and allow the paper container to 
eliminate their business without a fight. 


But with all the sanitary advantages on 
the side of the paper container, coupled 
with its lower cost all around and _ its 
convenience the paper milk container 
apepars to have ultimate success assured. 

When the entire country adopts paper 
milk containers the volume of wood pulp 
necessary will be a very large item and 
will contribute materially toward giving 
the value to our forests, that we here on 
the Pacific Coast know is so badly needed 
to put them on a permanent and profit- 
able sustained-yield basis. It is only by 
increasing the profitable outlets for our 
timber that we can increase employment 
and at the same time extend the work of 
placing timber on a crop basis. 
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Salinas Valley Waxed 
Paper Enlarges Plant 


Adds Building Papers 
To Line of Products 


ALINAS Valley Wax Paper 
Company of Salinas, Califor- 
nia, last year moved into a fine 

new steel and concrete one-story 
building and increased its facilities 
for manufacturing crate liners and 
car liners for the produce-producing 
area of the Salinas Valley and other 
vegetable sections of the southwest. 
In addition, the Salinas company 
has recently gone into the manufac- 


ture of building papers. 


For seven years, since its organi- 
zation, the Salinas paper company 
has operated in a building on the 
property of the Spreckels Sugar 
Company at Spreckels, four miles 
from Salinas. The new quarters are 
much larger. The new building is 
60 by 210 feet in size. 


@ T. G. Emmons and Charles 
Goetz own this company as a part- 
nership. Mr. Emmons is in active 
charge at Salinas and Mr. Goetz 
lives in Benson, Arizona, and oper- 
ates an ice plant there belonging to 
the partnership. In addition, he 
handles the distribution in the Ari- 
zona produce -shipping aréas of 
waxed papers from the Salinas 
plant. 

Formerly Emmons and Goetz op- 
erated the Arizona Wax Paper Co. 


plant at Benson but this plant was 
dismantled this year and the equip- 
ment moved to Salinas and consoli- 
dated in the plant there, giving it 
gteater capacity. Shipments for- 
merly made from Benson are now 
made from Salinas. 

Salinas Valley buys all of its raw 
material kraft paper from ST. 
HELENS PULP & PAPER COM- 
PANY of St. Helens, Oregon. Mr. 
Emmons estimates they use approxi- 
mately 150,000 lbs. per month. 


@ H.H. Fitch is foreman at the 
Salinas plant and about ten men are 
employed regularly. The plant now 
has two 80-inch waxing machines. 
Then there is a Hamblet sheeter, 
which slits the rolls and cuts the 
paper into the desired sizes. 

New equipment at the Salinas 
plant includes a Cameron Machine 
Company laminating machine which 
pastes sheets together to make car 
liners and building papers. This 
unit doesn’t paste more than two 
sheets together but it could be in- 
creased for handling more, if de- 
sired. 


@ Tar for the building papers and 


wax for the vegetable papers must 
be heated, the tar to 400 degrees 


SALINAS VALLEY 


H. H. FITCH 
Foreman, Salinas Valley 
Waxed Paper Co. 


and the wax to 160 degrees. The 
heating units are controlled by elec- 
tric thermostats, as a recent fire 
from the tar tank showed the man- 
agement the weakness in their sys- 
tem of endeavoring to control this 
heat by manual-operated instru- 
ments. 


The NEW PLANT of the SALINAS VALLEY WAXED PAPER COMPANY, Salinas, California, which 


uses ST. HELENS KRAFT PAPER. 





Pacific Coast Representatives 


At right is a ‘fly's eye view” of a 
section of a 120-screen halftone illus- 
tration, printed on medium-quality 
magazine stock. The black spots are 
halftone dots, magnified 75 times. 


They say a fly sees things 75 times larger 
than they appear to the human eye. 
That means it sees in a printed sheet of 
paper all those minute imperfections that 
may affect printing quality. 

But it has nothing on Kenwood. 
Here in the Kenwood laboratory, we 
get a “fly’s eye view” through the 
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Pacific Coast Supply Company 
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microscope—make microphotographs to 
study finish problems for our customers. 

Surface marks result from many causes 
—rough fibers, wires, just possibly a felt. 
That's why it’s so important to use 
Kenwood Felts, product of 68 years 
of increasing effort to make betterand 
better felts for the paper industry. 


Pittock Block—Portland, Ore. 
343 Sansome St.—San Francisco, Calif. 


KENWOOD FELTS 


F. C. Huyck & Sons - Albany, N. Y. 





708 White Bldg.—Seattle, Wash 
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Pacific Straw 
Running Full 


General manager Arthur Zimmerman 
is still running the board mill seven 
days a week and the box factory five 
days. He has been plarning on putting 
in a dozen new dryers on the cylinder 
machine, but is still having to wait a 
suitable time to shut down when orders 
are not too heavy. 


@ Charles F. Schaub, president of the 
Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co. has 
been ill in Longview for a short time, 
but was expected back at the office the 
middle of February. 


Pomona Reports 


A Good Year 


@ The California Fruit Wrapping 
Mills will install, according to a recent 
announcement by F. O. Fernstrom, presi- 
dent of the company, a new printing 
press on March 15th at their Pomona 
plant. The new machine will be 36” 
by 63”, 10,900 r.p.m., manufactured by 
Meisen Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Fernstrom reports that last year’s busi- 
ness showed an increase in 2000 tons 
production over the preceding year. The 
current year with the addition of plant 
improvements will see another 2000 ton 
increase, he predicts, in production. 


Longview Fibre 
Installing Furnace 


@ A new Tomlinson furnace is being 
installed in the kraft mill of the Long- 
view Fibre Company, Longview, Wash- 
ington, and should be ready for opera- 
tion about the middle of March. 


First Aid Teams 
To Compete March 25th 


@ First aid teams of eight Washington 
pulp and paper mills will engage in a 
contest in the high school auditorium in 
Hoquiam, Washington, at seven p. m. 
Friday, March 25. 

Teams will be entered by the three 
Rayonier Incorporated mills at Port An- 
geles, Shelton and Hoquiam, the Crown 
Zellerbach mills at Port Townsend, Port 
Angeles, Camas, West Linn, Oregon, and 
Lebanon. The contest will be held in ac- 
cordance with the Bureau of Mines first 
aid rules, and certificates of merit will be 
awarded the teams taking part. 

Fred Pontin, first aid instructor for tho 
Washington State Department of Labor 
and Industry, is chairman of the advisory 
committee. H. H. Sanderson of Seattle 
and M. L. Mammen of Crown Zellerbach 
are other members of this group. J. W. 
Bagwill of Rayonier Incorporated, Ho- 
quiam, is the chairman in charge of ar- 
rangements and publicity. The committee 
on contest rules is composed of S. W. 
Grimes, Rayonier Incorporated at Port 
Angeles, and E. P. Read of Washington 
Pulp & Paper Corporation, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


Shera to Present Paper 
at New York TAPPI Meeting 


@ “Caustic Soda in the Refining of 
Wood Pulp,” by George E. Schmidt, 
Thomas W. Toovey and Brian L. Shea 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company is the title of a paper to be 
presented at the TAPPI meeting in New 
York City, February 21-25th. 

Mr. Shera, who is service engineer for 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company of Washington in Tacoma, will 
attend the New York meeting with Mr. 
Toovey of the company’s Philadelphia 
headquarters. 
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“Gob”? Des Marais Promoted 


By General Dyestuff 

@ H. A. “Gob” Des Marais, popular 
representative in the Pacific Northwest 
for the General Dyestuff Corporation 
and for four years secretary-treasurer of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the Amer- 
ican Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, was appointed Pacific Coast 
manager of the company during Janu- 
ary, according to an announcement by 
E. K. Halbach, president of the General 
Dyestuff Corporation. 

Mr. Des Marais assumed his new du- 
ties on February Ist. His headquarters 
will be in San Francisco but he will make 
frequent visits to the paper industry in 
the Northwest. 

At the same time Mr. Halbach an- 
nounced that Mr. Des Marais will be suc- 
ceeded in the Northwest by Robert M. 
True whose headquarters will be in the 
Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Mr. True arrived in Portland ear- 
ly in November last year from Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota, where he was beater 
room superintendent for the Blan- 
din Paper Company. Prior to his con- 
nection with Blandin, Mr. True was with 
the Crocker-McElwain Company of Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts. He is a chemical 
engineering graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Al Hooker On 


Eastern Trip 

@ A. H. Hooker, Jr., of the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Tacoma, 
Washington, left during January on a 
boat trip through the Panama Canal to 
New York. 

Mr. Hooker has recovered from his 
recent illness and the voyage is for the 
purpose of obtaining a rest, although he 
is going to New York on business mat- 
ters. He will be back in his office in Ta- 


coma early in April. 


SALINAS sheet cutter with slitting attachment and layboy, from the roll stand end. 
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These records are as vital to profitable 
operations as the entries in your ledger 


F your beaterman uses the sounding 

rod, he knows approximatelywhether 
proper beater roll pressure is being 
maintained. But the rod doesn’t give 
him an exact, automatic record any 
more than a mechanical roll position 
indicator does. 

You can’t depend on “‘approximate- 
ly’s”” nowadays. Costs are too high, 
competition too keen. Today, more 


BLACK-AND-WHITE RECORDS LET YOU 
KNOW EXACT BEATER PRESSURE INA 
MINUTE—AT ANY MINUTE 


The Taylor Beater Roll Pressure Recorder is an 
accurate watchman of beating room efficiency. A 
glance at its easily read dial tells if pressure is being 
maintained as it should befor the stock being run. 
The beaterman can adjust the roller to a given 
schedule of pressure and time, and duplicate these 
schedules at will! 


than ever, it pays to know exactly! 
That’s why so many millmen are 
putting Taylor Beater Roll Pressure 
Recorders to work. They’ve found it 
profitable to trust accurate, black-and- 
white records. It means that efficient 
roll pressure is maintained. The stock 
is more uniform. Beating time is cut 
and beating capacity boosted without 
adding new beating equipment. Power 
consumption per ton is reduced. And 
so is drying cost on the machine. 
Taylor Beater Roll Pressure Record- 
ers are only one type of installation 
Taylor engineers have designed for 
paper mills. All are money-savers and 
profit-makers. To put your mill on an 
even more efficient basis, get in touch 
with a Taylor representative. Or write 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Plant also in Toronto, Can- 
ada. Manufacturers in Great Britain 
—Short & Mason, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Pacific Coast Sales Offices —145 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco, Cal., and 
Central Bldg., Los Angeles. Also, Ter- 
minal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Complete repair facilities for all 
Taylor Instruments are available in 
San Francisco. For your protection, 
have adjustments or repairs to Taylor 
Instruments made by Taylor. 


FOUR MORE TAYLOR BEATER ROLL 


PRESSURE RECORDERS ORDERED 
by Vice-President and General 
Manager of One of Finest Linen 
Paper Mills in New England... 


READ WHAT HE HAS TO SAY: 











Indicating - Recording - Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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Enghouse Joins 
TAPPI 


Clarence Enghouse, technical super- 
visor of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation’s West Linn, Oregon, pulp 
and paper mill, recently became a mem- 
ber of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry. 

Mr. Enghouse is a 1924 graduate of 
Oregon State College. 


Oriental Situation Hurts 
Coast Newsprint Exports 


@ War in the Orient has struck a 
paralyzing blow at trans-Pacific trade of 
the British Columbia newsprint industry, 
and pulp exports have also suffered as 
a result of the general dislocation of 
shipping, collapse of markets and eco- 
nomic disability of the warring nations. 

Commandeering of a large fleet of 
Japanese cargo ships early in the cam- 
paign made it necessary for newsprint 
shippers to make drastic changes in their 
shipping policy owing to diversion of 
available tonnage. Blockading of Chinese 
seaports made it impoossible to ship di- 
rect to the China market, which had been 
one of the most important outlets for 
pulp and paper in the Far East. 

However, a temporary way of meeting 
the difficulty was found by shipping to 
Hongkong, the British colony, whic 
maintained regular trans-shipment facili- 
ties to Canton. From Canton large 
quantities of British Columbia newsprint 
and pulp found its way to Chinese 
cities, although it will probably never be 
known to what extent the distribution 
was effected. 


The British Columbia paper manufac- 
turers took the position that they had 
contracts to fill, and they did the best 
they could to fill them under extremely 
difficult conditions. When Japanese 
warships bottled up Canton, however, 
the movement of paper and pulp and 
other freights from Hongkong and every 
other port was completely blocked. 


@ “The result is that we are not ship- 
ping a ton of paper to China today,” a 
Powell River Company executive told 
Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry. “There 
is no use shipping paper to Hongkong 
and having it accumulate on the wharves. 
With the war dragging on as it has 
done for months, there is no guarantee 
of delivery at any future date. Hong- 
kong itself is an inconsequential market, 
consuming less than many of the smaller 
Chinese towns. Parcel newsprint ship- 
ments will be maintained to the Hong- 
kong newspapers, but the China business 
has shrunk to nil.” 

The whole situation with respect to 
Oriental sales is as cloudy as the general 
war outlook. The only consoling thought 
is that ultimately there will be a big: de- 
mand for replacements of depleted 
stocks, but that affords little comfort at 
this time, especially inasmuch as many 
of the publishing plants would be unable 
to resume operations even if the war were 
to stop tomorrow. And if they were 

le to re-open, the prospect of paying 
for newsprint or any other required com- 
modity would be remote. 

About the only hope left, so far as 
the China field is concerned, is a speedy 
termination of the war, for the earlier 
ostilities, with their consequent disrup- 
tion of all services, are ended the sooner 


it will be possible for newsprint consump- 
tion to get back to a level approaching 
normal. 

Even Japan has been buying only on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, according to 
British Columbia pulp and paepr expor- 
ters. This is partly due to a conserva- 
tion of all industrial activity in Japan 
except that which is regarded as “essen- 
tial,” and curtailment of newspaper edi- 
tions has evidently been a result of this 
policy. Another difficulty has been Ja- 
pan’s disinclinaticn to send funds abroad 
except for vital war materials. Nearly all 
purchases being made by Japanese pri- 
vate interests now are on a credit permit 
basis, and supervision over such purposes 
has become increasingly strict. 

Exchange contracts in South American 
countries adversely affects business with 
the Pacific Northwest, and pulp from 
British Columbia is unable to compete 
favorably with the product of Sweden 
and Germany. Owing to declining mar- 
kets in Europe and elsewhere, some 
Scandinavian pulp exporters are said to 
be quoting almost “distress” prices for 
their goods in South America. 

Australia is the one bright spot in 
the Pacific, so far as export sales are 
concerned. Prices for newsprint and 
pulp in the commonwealth are relatively 
firm, and the market shows signs of ex- 
pansion. Since the negotiation of a long- 
term contract with a group of Canadian 
newsprint mills for a supply of news- 
print at stabilized prices, Australian pub- 
lishers have been able to plan ahead, 
and shipments to that market from this 
coast will probably be maintained at a 
fairly even level for some time. 


Flintkote President 
Sees Need for Roofing 


. J. Harvey Jr., president of The 
Flintokote Company, in a recent state- 
ment backing the administration’s new 
housing legislation, stated in part that, 

“In our industry, technological product 
advances have been rapid in recent years 
and the selling prices of our roofing, 
siding and home insulation products have 
tended more and more toward economy 
for the home owner. Flintkote research 
engineers have developed new products 
especially adapted to low-priced housing. 
In the modernization and home repair 
fields, too, special attention has been 
given to the development of low-priced 
durable roofing, siding and home in- 
sulation products. 

“Relatively little has been accomplished 
in the home modernization and repair 
fields, he added, surveys showing that 
there is a backlog of 40,000,000 squares 
of deferred re-roofing in the country to- 
day which cannot be postponed longer 
without causing serious property damage. 
This represents four billion square feet of 
roofing materials, a quantity sufficient to 
re-roof approximately 2,600,000 homes.” 


Tasmanian Mill 
To Start Next Year 


At the annual meeting of the Associat- 
ed Paper and Pulp Mills, Ltd., an an- 
nouncement was made that during the 
first half of 1938, the mills would com- 
mence production on a commercial scale. 
Plant capable of producing 15,000 tons 
per annum of printing and writing pa- 
pers is being installed at Burnie, Tas- 
mania. In addition to manufacturing 
paper, the company will investigate the 
possibilities of exporting its surplus pulp. 
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Expan Company Resumes 
Making Plant Protectors 


@ Production is in full swing at the 
Expan Company at Redlands, Calif., of 
propagating pots to meet the seasonal 
demand. Tree protectors will be on the 
production schedule later. Since a fire 
in 1935 destroyed the company’s dies and 
equipment for the manufacture of plant 
covers, this division of its production has 
been suspended. All machinery for mak- 
ing this. product has to be made specially 
and gradually replacement is being made. 
W. P. Gregg, president of the firm, re- 
ports that despite his loss in their line 
they are moving along at a good pace 
and enjoying good business. 


Ocean Falls Has Plenty 
of Water This Winter 


@ Although officials of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., at Ocean Falls, are still considering 
plans for augmenting the company’s 
water supply so as to avert any short- 
ages that may develop, there is no reason 
for them to worry this winter. Reports 
from Ocean Falls are that more rain has 
fallen there this winter than for many 
years, and that the supply of water was 
never higher. 

Two years ago it was found necessary 
to curtail production drastically at Ocean 
Falls, several machines being shut down 
completely owing to water shortage. So 
long as this possibility exists, the com- 
pany will continue its surveys with a view 
to developing a more dependable source 
of water, but the experience of this win- 
ter has eliminated the emergency for the 
present season, and installation of addi- 
tional water facilities may await return 
of more prosperous conditions in the in- 
dustry. 


Ostenson Resting 
In California 


@ Henry E. Ostenson, superintendent 
for the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, at Camas, is now recuperating 
from a recent illness at Mission Beach, 
California. 


Finns Propose to 
Cut Wood Exports 


The Central Association of the Fin- 
nish Wood-working Industries has re- 
quested the Government to prepare a bill 
to the Diet providing for legislative 
measures authorizing the Government to 
restrict exports of spruce pulp wood if 
public interest should make such measure 
justified. 


Finnish Mill to 
Make Kraft Paper 


Lojo Cellulosafabriks A.-B. have de- 
cided to add a paper mill section to their 
sulphate mill at Lojo, which also will be 
increased from 15,000 to 20,000 tons ca- 
pacity. The production of paper will be 
some 6,000 or 7,000 tons a year. A 
yankee-machine of 120 in. width has 
been ordered from Fullnerwerk and is 
scheduled to be started up in August 
1938. The company have filed a mem- 
bership in the Finnish Paper Mill Asso- 
ciation and in Scankraft. 
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—_ Texas Gulf’s service 
consists of the prompt shipment of 
thousands of tons of Sulphur by 
rail or water to paper mills in all 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. This Sulphur, 9914% pure, is 
drawn from a reservoir constantly 
replenished at the rate of thousands 


of tons a day. 


But back of these scenes is a service of importance to paper manu- 
facturers. It is Applied Research . . . with all that the term implies. 
Sulphur—its properties and benefits—is being constantly studied 
by Texas Gulf’s technical staff. New uses are being sought. Pro- 
cessing steps are being improved. Better handling methods are 


being developed. 


One of the recent improvements in the handling of Sulphur is 
the TEGUL Sulphur Melter. Full details and construction draw- 
ings regarding this device will be sent on request. 


TEGUL 
Sulphur Melter 


A device that can be started or stopped in 
10 minutes. Capacity varies from 1 to 6 
tons per hour. No over-heating. No 
viscous sulphur. Handles damp sulphur 
permitting open storage. High capacity. 
High efficiency. No operating supervision. 


EXAS Gur ()ULPHUR 


75E.45" Street \==) New York City 


ay 


Mines: Newgulf a d Long Point Texas 
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Hemlock Bark 
Potential Tannin Source 


Bark from the Western hemlock, a tree 
used extensively for lumber and pulp- 
wood in Washington and Oregon, is a 
potential source of tannin, the vegetable 
product used in the tanning of heavy 
leathers, reports the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, U. S., Department of 
Agriculture. 

In a recent publication, “Western 
Hemlock Bark a Potential Tanning Ma- 
terial,” Technical Bulletin No. 566, the 
late Charles C. Smoot and Ralph W. 
Frey describe Western hemlock bark tan- 
nin as a high grade product which may 
be used alone or blended with other 
tannin extracts such as those made from 
the chestnut and quebracho trees. 

Leather tanned with Western hemlock 
bark extract alone is firm but not harsh. 
Its fiber weave and fiber strength is 
rated excellent, although the color of 
the tanned product is undesirably dark. 
When mixed in blends up to 50 per cent 
it produces a leather of even color that 
is noticeably firm and with a tight fiber 
particularly suited to outer sole leather. 


Substituting hemlock extract for one- 
third of a regular blend improved slight- 
ly the cutting value of both outsole and 
insole leathers and increased their abil- 
ity to withstand wetting and redrying 
without loss of solidity and pliability. 
This blend also added about 7 per cent 
to the wear of sole leather, as shown by 
service tests conducted at the United 
States Naval Academy. 


Western hemlock grows in California, 
Idaho, Montana and Alaska, as well as 
in Washington and Oregon. Within the 
continental area it is estimated that there 
are more than 200 billion board feet of 
the timber. About 5,000 board feet will 
yield one cord of bark, or about one ton. 
Five and one-half tons of the bark pro- 
duce one ton of tannin extract contain- 
ing 55 per cent tannin and having a 
market value of about $88 when figured 
at 8 cents per tannin unit. This would 
make the bark worth around $5 to $5.50 
per cord and on this figure actual com- 
mercial developments hinge. It remains 
to be seen if this price range proves 
suficient inducement for proper salvag- 
ing of the bark from which the extract 
is made. 


Large quantities of the bark are now 
going to waste in the Washington-Oregon 
area where more than 400,000 cords of 
it are cut annually. However, most of 
this mark is not in available form for 
making tannin extracts as it is removed 
either mechanically or with the slab and 
is consequently mixed with a high pro- 
portion of wood, that contains very little 
tannin. The ideal bark, say the depart- 
ment scientists, is hand-peeled and cured 
Properly in the woods. 


As for the use of tannin, the bulletin 
points out that the leather industry of the 
United States annually consumes about 
115,000 tons, an equivalent of 460,000 
tons in the form of 25 per cent tannin 
extract. This country consumes about 
half the world’s supply of tannin. About 
half of the U. S. needs are imported— 
coming mostly from quebracho wood 
from South America. Our major do- 
Mestic source of tannin is the chestnut 
tree, which is steadily being exterminated 
by the chestnut blight. 


Tannins are used in making vegetable 
tanned leathers, especially heavy leath- 


ers, such as sole, belting, harness, case, 
bag and strap. About 425 million pounds 
of vegetable-tanned leather is the esti- 
mated annual production for this coun- 
try of which 82 per cent is sole and 
other heavy leathers. 


Coast Newsprint 
On 5-Day Basis 


@ Powell River Company and Pacific 
Mills, the two big British Columbia 
newsprint manufacturers, are continuing 
to operate on a five-day week basis. Do- 
mestic market for newsprint is reported 
to be firm, and there is no prospect of 
breaking the $50 a ton agreement with 
publishers, according to officials of the 
two companies. 

Although most of the eastern Cana- 
dian mills have drastically reduced their 
operations as a result of the slackening 
in demand, due to heavy over-buying by 
United States publishers last year before 
the higher price took effect, coast news- 
print men say there is no sign of weaken- 
ing so far as price maintenance is con- 
cerned. The industry’s chief worry is 
whether consumption will maintain a 
reasonably high level during the present 
year, when present stocks are absorbed. 

It is now reported that the surplus 
newsprint stocks at the end of the year 
1937 were approximately 400,000 tons, 
about 100,000 tons more than had been 
previously estimated. 

Allowing for the prospect that a pro- 
portionate share of this total may be 
liquidated at the expense of the Ameri- 
can mills and further, that consumption 
in 1938 is as great as it was last year, 
the Canadian newsprint industry may 
not produce more than 2,900,000 tons 
this year, compared with 3,650,000 tons 
in 1937. 

Consumption of newsprint in the 
United States during November and De- 
cember declined in comparison with the 
same months of 1936, and the general 
feeling is that the trend will not undergo 
much change for the time being. Re- 
covery of general business conditions in 
the United States during the latter part 
of the year may increase advertising lin- 
age and in turn bring about greater con- 
sumption of paper, but prospects are not 
favorable for an increase in paper con- 
sumption this year. 


@ Owing to shortage of orders, most 
of the eastern Canadian mills are operat- 
ing on short time, many of them at less 
than half of capacity. As usual, Pacific 
coast mills are probably maintaining the 
highest percentage of capacity, even 
though they have been temporarily de- 
prived of the Oriental market. 

Most newsprint operators feel that 
January and February will bear the brunt 
of the over-buying by publishers last fall, 
but there is general agreement that it 
will require five or six months to com- 
plete the liquidation, especially in view 
of the reduction in the consumption of 
paper owing to business declines. Fig- 
ures of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association show that the pub- 
lishers had on hand or in transit to them 
at the end of December a supply of more 
than 613,000 tons. Further, the opera- 
tors’ mill stocks totalled 49,657 tons, 
while the warehouse stocks were in the 
neighborhood of 120,000 tons, making a 
total supply on the North American con- 
tinent of nearly 785,000 tons. 


Under normal conditions, the pub- 
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lishers carry from 35 to 40 days’ supply 
of newsprint paper—around 300,000 tons 
at the higher figure, while the manu- 
facturers’ mill stocks would normally be 
about 75,000 tons. 


With an over-supply of nearly 400,000 
tons of newsprint at the beginning of 
1938, the newsprint industry will have to 
carry the load until the publishers use 
up this lower cost paper. Further, as 
the available supply was 400,000 tons 
greater than actual consumption the in- 
dustry will have 800,000 tons less to pro- 
duce this year in order to bring produc- 
tion in line with consumption in 1937. 


Rights Extended On 
Campbell River Power 


British Columbia Power Corporation 
has extended for another year its reserve 
on water power at Campbell River, Van- 
couver Island, where several years ago a 
large news print mill was contemplated 
by Pacific Coast interests. 

President W. G. Murrin told Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry that extension of 
the reserve was merely a routine move, 
and that no development was anticipated. 


“We have a considerable investment 
there,” said Mr. Murrin. ‘“‘We have made 
many surveys, and eventually a pulp mill 
or pulp and paper mill will probably use 
Campbell River power, but I know of no 
plans for early development in that re- 
spect.” 


Cold Weather 
and Paper Distortion 


The National Bureau of Standards is- 
sued a warning a year ago that cold- 
weather may bring serious paper troubles 
for printers if the proper precautions are 
not taken in the handling of cold papers; 
that exposure of cold paper to the warm 
atmosphere of a heated pressroom wili 
cause the formation of wavy edges, a 
troublesome form of distortion familiar 
to most printers. The Bureau has since 
studied the problem by observing the 
effects of exposing cold paper to room 
atmosphere, and by determining the time 
required for the paper, in cases and cov- 
ered piles, to reach room-temperature so 
that it can be safely exposed. It was 
found that the heat transfer for a pile 
of paper is very slow. A typical pile of 
paper 32x38x36 inches; covered with 
waterproofed paper, required over a 
hundred hours to reach room tempera- 
ture if 70° F. colder than the room air 
at the start. Smaller piles warm more 
rapidly, a pile 20x38x12 inches requir- 
ing 72 hours for a 70° F. change. Data 
have been obtained on the temperature 
conditioning for various paper sizes and 
a range of temperature differences. It 
has been found that the average pile or 
case of cold paper will warm to room 
temperature at the rate of approximately 
20° F. for 24 hours. Removal of the 
waterprofed covering from paper while 
it is still colder than the air will permit 
the edges to absorb moisture condensed 
from the atmosphere. This results in 
expansion of the paper at the edges 
which causes the distortion commonly 
known as wavy-edges, and there is no 
practical method known for removing 
this form of distortion once it is formed. 
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INDUSTRY 


of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Brown Paper Goods 
Adds New Line 


@ Mr. C. E. Digby, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of the Brown Pa- 
per Goods Company of California, an- 
nounced early in February the addition 
of a new paper specialty to the com- 
pany’s line. The house has been a pio- 
neer in the manufacture of several spe- 
cialty items, according to Mr. Digby, 
having pioneered the manufacture in 
Southern California of glassine bags in 
1934, the manufacture of paper napkins 
in 1935 and now with the first production 
starting March 15th of a line of cocktail 
napkins. 

The addition of $10,000 worth of new 
equipment was necessary to make this 
new line possible. Production will go 
ahead at both the Los Angeles and Oak- 
land plants. Mr. Digby stated that in 
the past it has required from three to 
six weeks to bring specially printed cock- 
tail napkins from the east, and now with 
their new equipment they will be able 
to make them here in less than a week’s 
time for delivery. 


The Brown Paper Goods Company of 
California, of which Mr. A. C. Brown 
of Chicago is president, use all Pacific 
coast raw materials in the manufacture 
of their paper specialties. From a plant 
employing 12 men in 1934, the com- 
pany has expanded to two now employ- 
ing more than 100 men. 


General Paper Announces 
New Lines 


@ General Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, announces it has taken on the 
Parsons Paper Co. line of Crest ledgers 
and Millers Falls Paper Co. line of Old 
Deerfield Bond. 


B. M. & T. Acquire New 


Stockton Headquarters 


@ An old Stockton landmark—the 
Sperry Flour Company building—has 
een renovated and remodeled to become 
the headquarters of the Stockton division 
of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Pacific Coast 
paper jobbers. L. M. Heath is manager 
at Stockton for BM&T. 

The address is 325 West Weber Street 
and the paper firm has taken three of the 
building’s six stories. Improvements in- 
cluded a spiral chute, speaker system and 
new elevators. In all, they have 40,000 
square feet and can expand to the upper 
floors as they need more space. There is a 
private dock at the building. 


Discuss Dissolution 
of Paper Trade Assn. 


@ Victor E. Hecht, president, and Ar- 
thur H. Dunn, counsel of the Pacific 
States Paper Trade Association, both of 
San Francisco, in January met with paper 
jobbers in the San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Seattle and Spokane 
trading areas and, among other things, 
discussed plans for the dissolution of the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association. 
Round table sessions were held and re- 
ports were made of recent federal laws as 
they affect the wholesale paper trade. 


Paterson Pacific 
News 


@ W. G. Battson of the Paterson Parch- 
ment Company, San Francisco, is spend- 
ing two weeks of February at the home 
plant of the Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company at Bristol, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Battson is doing some special work for 
Paterson and his place in the San Fran- 
cisco office has been taken by Howard 
Hughes. 

C. H. Cashmore, president and treas- 
urer of the Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company and president of the west coast 
subsidiary, was a San Francisco visitor in 
January. He will return in March for the 
annual meeting. 


Paterson-Pacific held its annual sales 
meeting at San Francisco in January. 
Presiding was W. J. Gray, manager, and 
present were Mr. Battson, Mr. Hughes, 
C. G. Bennett of the northwest territory, 
F. D. Smith from southern California, 
and E. C. Roeder, field man at San Fran- 


cisco. 


The CRYSTAL PAPER 


SERVICE CORPORATION’S new 


Towne and Watson 
Honored 


@ Reeve T. Watson, advertising man. 
ager of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, is a new 
member of the board of directors of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club. He 
also is chairman of that body’s direct 
mail department committee. 

Arthur W. Towne of BM&T is western 
governor of the Direct Mail Association 
of America and chairman of the direct 
mail department of the Pacific Advertis 
ing Clubs Association. He will attend that 
organization’s convention at Los Angeles 
in June. 


Crystal Paper In 
New Factory 


@ The Crystal Paper Service Corporation 
moved into its new offices and factory 
in mid January. A, one story structure, 
the new plant is of brick and concrete 
construction along the latest modern fac- 
tory lines. It comprises a floor space of 
approximately 20,000 square feet. Its lo- 
cation at 3050 East 11th Street is in the 
heart of one of Los Angeles‘ latest de- 
veloped industrial sections. The company 
has been operating in Los Angeles for 
fifteen years. It was formerly located at 
249 North Reno Street. 

The new plant will manufacture the 
complete Crystal Paper Service line in 
cluding paper souffle cups, paper drink- 
ing cups, paper containers, paper water 
bottle caps and other paper specialties. 
The firm has enjoyed a steady growth 
over the years and is distributing its 
products nationally. Mr. Jack Williams 
is president and general manager and 
Paul R. Raab is secretary-treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PAPER SERVICE corp 


Los 


Angles plant for the manufacture of paper specialties. 
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Sternberg Returns 
To San Francisco 


Back to his home town of San Fran- 
cisco has come Sol Sternberg to take 
charge of the recently-established branch 
ofice there of the Wilson Paper Co. of 
Los Angeles. Three years ago Sternberg 
left the Elkus Paper Co. in San Fran- 
cisco to go with Wilson in Los Angeles. 
Opening of the new San Francisco office 
is a step in an expansion program. The 
firm handles wrapping papers, twines, 
boxes and other coarse paper products. 
Aide to Sternberg at San Francisco is 
Howard Cecil, also from Los Angeles. 
The office is at 33 Fremont St., San 
Francisco. 

Ed O’Neill, formerly with the Western 
Paper Converting Company, Salem, Ore., 
is a salesman now with the Wilson Paper 
Co. at its new San Francisco office. 


A. J. Wilson of the Los Angeles head 
ofice was in San Francisco in February 
visiting the new branch. He and _ his 
brother, Charles, own the firm. 


Badger Paper Moves 
To New Building 


@ The Badger Paper Company moved 
into its new home on January 8th at 
8670 S. Atlantic Boulevard in South 
Gate, California. The company for- 
merly located at 643 South San Pedro 
Street in Los Angeles, has been in the 
paper jobbing business in this section 
for four years. The new building is a 
single story brick and concrete modern 
warehouse and office building. . It has 
a floor space of 15,000 square feet and 
was erected at a cost of $20,000. It is 
located on property owned by the 
Davenport Manufacturing Company. A 
Union Pacific siding serves the ware- 
house. The company engages in zeneéral 
wrapping paper business and handles Pa- 
cific coast products primarily. Messers 
S. Calof, E. Calof and A. Kaufman com- 
a the partnership which operates the 
irm. 


L. A. Paper Men: 
Hold Dividend Party 


@ The Executive Committee of the 
Paper Mill Men’s Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia sponsored (and right well) a Divi- 
lend Party at the California Riviera 
Country Club Thursday January 27. One 
hundred paper men and guests enjoyed 
themselves at this fine frolic. Those who 
“liked exercise” as the program listed it 
Participated in golf during the after- 
noon. Among those playing at the same 
time, it is reported, were Babe Didrick- 
sen, Richard Dix, Jack Oakie and sev- 
eral other celebrities from nearby Hol- 
‘lywood. Benno Simank, a guest shot the 
best nine holes. Chas. Spies took the 
blind bogey. 


Ping pong, pool, billiards and other 
games occupied many of the members 
just prior to the delicious dinner which 
Next to the floor show was the greatest 
feature of the evening. Neil Sinclair, 

irman and president, appointed S. G. 
Wilson and W. R. McHaffie as a commit- 
tee of two to draw the winning tickets 
out of the hat for the door prizes. There 
were two prizes and they went to J. Sals- 
bury and Neil Sinclair (to the loud flour- 


ish of comment from the crowd). The 
floor show followed and included a ma- 
gician who was a master of the black art 
of no small accomplishments. 


Bailey Visits 
Coast Distributors 


@ Edward Bailey, sales manager of 
Hollingsworth and Whitney Co. of New 
York paid his annual visit to the Pacific 
Coast during January and February. Mr. 
Bailey was in Los Angeles for a week 
visiting jobbing connections, continued 
on to San Francisco where he spent an- 
other week and completed his journey 
visiting the trade in the northern cities, 


Portland and Seattle. 


S. F. Box Makers 
Entertain Visitors 


@ Two out-of-town visitors at a weekly 
luncheon of the San Francisco Paper box 
manufacturers this month were J. W. 
Scully, Seattle, president of the Puget 
Sound Paper Box Company, and Charles 
Ruble, president, and J. F. Buehner, cred- 
it manager of the Standard Paper Box 
Corporation, Los Angeles. 


Kaplan Paper Moving 


to Larger Quarters 

@ The Kaplan Paper Company of Se- 
attle is moving March Ist to new and 
larger quarters at 315 Third Avenue 
South. The new location will give the 
company 36,000 square feet of floor 
space. The former location was at 117 


Madison Street, Seattle. 


Pfiffner Makes 
Coast Trip 


@ R. X. Pfiffner of the Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company of Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, visited in San Francisco in Janu- 
ary and called on L. A. Colton, vice- 
president of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany. 


Coast Box Association 
Moves Offices 


@ Offices of the Pacific Coast Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association are now 
in Room 616 in the Underwood Building, 
San Francisco. Secretary Hugh Peat and 
his staff moved from the Marina Build- 
ing in January. 


W 


On the Next Two Pages 


Are photographs of Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne’s new and modern 
San Francisco warehouse and 


office building 


@ Blake, Moffitt & Towne, pioneer Pa- 
cific Coast paper jobbers, moved into 
their new office and warehouse building 
in San Francisco late this past summer. 

The arrangement of offices and ware- 
house facilities in the new building was 
the result of many years of experience 
and represents the most modern and 
efficient system known in the paper dis- 
tributing business. 

At the top of the next page (page 44) 
is a general view of the offices. Execu- 
tives are on the left, the salesmen’s desks 
in the center. On the right is the tele- 
phone operator, and the Perpetual Inven- 
tory, Country Shipping and Manufactur- 
ing departments. 

In the center of the next page is the 
Shipping Department, located on the 
first floor. At the left freight cars are 
being unloaded. At the center right are 
the cutters. 

Below is the cafeteria, located in the 
penthouse of the San Francisco head- 
quarters of Blake- Moffitt & Towne, 
where some 150 employees may eat and 
relax during the noon hour. 


@ On page 45, at the top of No. 1, 
shows one corner of the Shipping De- 
partment with the spiral chute coming 
down from the floors above. There is 
an endless belt conveyor to bring stock 
up from the basement and a tube system 
for dispatching orders to all floors. 
Picture No. 2, on page 45, is of the 
new type of equipment employed in 


handling cases of paper. All cases are 
stacked with blocks between, enabling 
the prongs on the hoist to go between 
the cases for lifting. Two hoists are 
shown in use, enabling an operator to 
remove a case from the center of the 
stack. All cases are stacked on skids, 
which helps the operator to move them 
into position for the hoists. 


Picture No. 3 shows the Assembly 
Room for salesmen’s meetings. 


No. 4 shows one corner of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne’s laboratory at the San 
Francisco -headquarters, where all paper 
and paper products are tested. This 
laboratory is said to be one of the finest 
of its type in the country and is fully 
equipped to perform research work. 


@ The adjustable bins are pictured in 
No. 5. This method permits accommo- 
dation of any amount of stock without 
waste of space. Many more items may 
be stocked in a limited space by the use 
of the adjustable pins. 


In No. 6 is the telephone switchboard 
in the office which is located at a height 
permitting the operator to have a full 
view of all departments. The Printing 
paper and Wrapping paper executive 
offices are in the background, as are the 
purchasing offices for both departments. 


An exterior view of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne’s fine new building was published 
in the August 1937 number of | this 
journal. 
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Paper Mill Men’s Club 
Held Christmas Party 


@ A fine tradition of the Paper Mill 
Men’s Club of Southern California is 
the annual Christmas party given for a 
group of underprivileged boys. This 
year’s observance of the custom was ex- 
ceptional. The officers; Neil B. Sin- 
clair, Dewey Megel, George C. Weiman 
and Al C. Hentschel, and the Christmas 
party committee, Louis T. Mork, Ken- 
neth R. Ross and Louis Wanka did them- 
selves proud in putting on the event. 

The ‘boys are not delinquents but mere- 
ly underprivileged and under the surveil- 
lance of the county probation depart- 
ment for varying reasons. Mr. Sinclair 
welcomed the guests, friends and mem- 
bers of the club in an opening talk. This 
was followed by a tasty Christmas dinner 
prepared under the personal direction of 
“Bob” Axelrod, genial steward of the 
Jonathan Club, scene of the party. 

George C. Weiman was master of cere- 
monies and followed with the introduc- 
tions. Christmas songs filled in and 
‘Billie’ Meyers was the songleader. Reg- 
inald Denny and J. Blackton gave an 
interesting talk on aviation and model 
airplane building. Next a fifteen minute 
movie of the Pacific Motor Boat Trophy 
Speedboat race was shown. Gifts were 
then distributed to the boys and the 
meeting came to a close. 


Mielke to Attend 
New York Meeting 


@ O. W. Mielke, general manager of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, leaves February 
15 to attend a National Paper Trade As- 
sociation meeting in New York City. 


REDDY 
KILOWATT 


Your Electrical Servant, Says: 


“February is here— 
I'll like it fine 

If You'll let me be 

Your Valentine.” 


* 
PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


“To Best Serve the Publu Interest” 
(RE 
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Second L. A. Labor 
Election Results 


@ A second collective bargaining elec- 
tion held by the warehousemen at the 
Zellerbach Paper Co. in Los Angeles un- 
der the direction of the National Labor 
Relations Board resulted in a vote for the 
establishment of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
affiliate of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization as the collective bargain- 
ing agency for the men at that company. 
The vote was reported as 31 for the 
agency and 26 against. 

Another election for the same purpose 
was held at Blake Mofht and Towne’s 
Los Angeles warehouse and resulted in 
the establishment of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers Union being named as collec- 
tive bargaining agency for the warehouse- 
men at that ffrm. This is an afhliate of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
vote was 29 for the A. F. of L. body, 19 
against it, and 6 votes were cast for non- 
representation by any collective bargain- 
ing agency. Both elections occurred 
early in February. 


Midland To Handle 


Nekoosa Lines 


Announcement was made last month 
in Chicago that the Midland Paper 
Company of that city, a division of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, would 
handle the bond papers manufactured 
by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, known as Nekoosa Bond. The 
Nekoosa line includes Nekoosa Bond and 
Ledgers, Mimeo Bond and John Ed- 
wards Bond. 

The Midland Paper Company for- 
merly sold the Howard Paper Company’s 
Howard Bond, but is reported to be dis- 
continuing this line upon the acquisition 
of the Nekoosa papers. The Howard 
agency formerly held by Midland has 
been taken on by the Blundon-Lyon 
Paper Company of Chicago, which 
means that Howard still has three job- 
bers representing them in the Chicago 
area, the other two being Parker, 
Thomas and Tucker and the Moser 
Paper Company. 

The Butler Paper Corporation will act 
jointly with Midland Paper as Nekoosa 
representatives in the Chicago territory. 

On the Pacific Coast the Howard line 
of papers is distributed by Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne. 


Mrs. R. M. Brooks 
Dies Suddenly 


@ The many friends of R. M. Brooks 
of the Hollywood Paper Company of Los 
Angeles were shocked to hear of the sud- 
den death of Mrs. Brooks. Members of 
the industry extended their deep sym- 
pathy to Mr. Brooks in this great loss. 
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St. Helens 
Adds Towel Line 


@ A new item recently added to the 
line of products manufactured by the 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. is bleached 
kraft paper roll towelling. 


Nields Has 
A Visitor 


@ Jj. F. Nields, San Francisco branch 
manager of the Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Company, for years has 
had an office in the Underwood Build. 
ing but seldom is there, for his job is io 
be out among his trade. 

Recently Jim had a visitor—Sam Plat, 
president of the United Paper Box Com. 
pany of San Francisco, 

“Do you know, Sam,” Jim said, “I be 
lieve you’re the first customer ever to 
come into our office here!” 


Williamson, Mendoza 
Win Service Pins 


@ Wearers of two new Zellerbach Pa. 
per Company service pins in Los Angeles 
are: 

Hugh Williamson, 20 years. 

Frank Mendoza, 25 years. 


Colton to Los Angeles 


@ Louis A. Colton, San Francisco, vice- 
president of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, was a Los Angeles visitor in Janu- 
ary. One of his objectives for the trip 
was to bid farewell to William C. Wing, 
president of the Fox River Paper Com: 
pany, off on another trip to Honolulu. 
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Imports and Exports at 
High Levels in 1937 


@ Exports of paper and paper manufactures from the United 
States reached a total value of $31,088,199 during 1937. This 
sum represents an increase of 34 per cent over the preceding 
year, and is the highest amount recorded since 1929, when 
exports of paper and manufactures were valued at $37,189,486. 
If the $22,987,498 representing the value of exports of paper 
base stocks are added to the paper total we find the value for 
the group exceeding the corresponding total for 1929 by 
$11,807,900 or 28 per cent, and highest for any year since 
920. 

A noteworthy feature of the 1937 exports is that all classes 
show an increase in volume over 1936. In the five groups, 
exports of newsprint increased 17 per cent, book papers 65 per 
cent, writing papers 43 per cent, surface-coated papers 25 per 
cent, and bristols nearly 200 per cent. Gains in the wrapping 
paper field occurred principally in shipments of kraft, which 
were larger by 56 per cent and greaseproof and waterproof 
papers which increased 16 per cent. Exports of other classes 
of wrapping were about 1,000,000 pounds heavier than in 1936, 
but this represents a rise of less than 4 per cent. In the board 
group boxboard shipments were higher by 27 per cent, other 
paperboards by 50 per cent, and sheathing and building papers 
by 74 per cent. One of the largest gains occurred in shipments 
of tissue and crepe, which were 96 per cent heavier in 1936. 
In the converted products group, paper bags increased 47 per 
cent, toilet paper and towels and napkins 34 per cent, paper 
boxes 22 per cent, cash register and add machine paper 26 per 
cent, and envelopes and pappeteries, 20 per cent. 

Exports of paper base stocks last year nearly doubled in 
value compared with 1936. Exports of wood pulp alone were 
valued at $19,841,483, an increase of $9,891,307 or 87 per 
cent over the preceding year. Exports of other stocks, compris: 
ing rags, old papers and other waste, and a small amount of 
pulpwood, were valued at only $3,096,015, this figure, how- 
ever, representing an increase of 14 per cent over 1936. The 
rise in value of the 1937 shipments was due partly to the 
higher prices ruling during 1937, and partly to the heavy in- 
creases in bleached sulphite in comparison with other classes 
of pulp. 

a _- of newsprint, which account for between 80 and 
85 per cent of the value of our total paper imports, during 1937 
reached the highest figure recorded for any one year. Aggregate 
receipts totaled 3,317,024 tons, an increase of 565,444 tons or 
20 per cent over 1936. The value of these imports during the 
same period rose from $96,719,170 to $122,529,421, an increase 
of 26 per cent. Other classes of paper imported during 1937 
reached a total value of $14,540,570, an increase of 9 per cen. 
over the 1936 figure, $13,393,178. The chief classes contribut- 
ing to this rise were printing papers exclusive of newsprint and 
miscellaneous boards which rose 47 per cent and 21 per cent in 
volume respectively. Imports of pulpboards in rolls, another im- 
portant item on the schedule, were only 2 per cent higher than 
in 1936 while imports of kraft wrapping declined 31 per cent. 

Imports of greaseproof and waterproof papers increased 45 
per cent and miscellaneous wrapping papers 20 per cent, but both 
these classes are relatively unimportant from the standpoint of 
both volume and value. Imports of cigarette papers, which 
rank next to newsprint in the aggregate value of the receipts 
were only three per cent higher than in 1936. 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States during 
1937-were somewhat larger than in 1936, although the increase 
of 19 per cent in value was due largely to the higher prices 
pravailing last year. Imports of unbleached sulphite were 17 
per cent higher and of bleached sulphite 9 per cent higher in 
volume than in 1936, but other classes show slight decreases in 
volume with the result that the total for the group was only 
) per cent higher than in 1936. Imports of all classes of wooa 
pulp reached an aggregate figure of 2,394,605 tons as against 
2,277,500 tons in the preceding year. The largest item under 
this classification was unbleached sulphite, amounting to 919,- 
680 tons, followed by unbleached sulphate, 622,353 tons, and 
bleached sulphite, 511,961 tons. These three items accounted 
for 85.8 per cent of the wood pulp receipts. The remaining 
14.2 per cent comprised 218,422 tons of mechanical pulp, 
111,862 tons of bleached sulphate, and 10,327 tons of soda 
pulp. Imports of pulpwood rose to 1,522,868 cords last year, 
an increase of 313,108 cords or 26 per cent over 1936. A 
slight decline occurred in imports of waste stock due to a drop 
of 15,783, or 12 per cent, in rag receipts. Imports of other 
Waste were 6,652 tons higher than in the preceding year, but 

was insufficient to offset the decrease in rags, and aggregate 
teceipts of waste for paper making show a decline of 5 per cent 
compared with 1936. 

otal imports of paperbase stock were valued at $117,852,607, 
of which amount $98,269,113 represented wood pulp, $12,- 
393,457 pulpwood, $4,475,402 rags and $2,714,635 other stock. 
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an Announcement... 


HE INTEREST which the Worthington Pump 

and Machinery Corporation has acquired 
in the Moore Steam Turbine Corporation of 
Wellsville, New York, adds to the list of 
products sponsored by Worthington, a line of 
steam turbine equipment second to none. We 
propose to provide Moore Steam Turbine 
Corporation with the benefit of our engineer- 
ing resources, in matters pertaining both to 
application and metallurgy, so as to employ 
fully the expanded manufacturing facilities 
recently completed at the Moore Plant in 


Wellsville, New York. 


It is the determination of both the Moore 
and the Worthington organizations to con- 
tinue the steady progress of development 
which has characterized the policy of the 
Moore Steam Turbine Corporation through- 
out its existence. The fine reputation which 
Moore products enjoy in many industries, in- 
cluding Petroleum, Chemical, Public Utility 
and Shipbuilding, is based upon a standard 
of quality which will be maintained. 


Vice-President 





HE history of every company that has become 

associated with Worthington has been one of 
wider engineering understanding, expanded re- 
search facilities and access to broader markets. 
These associations have developed the ability of 
each to better serve its patrons. New friendships 
have been formed with the addition of each new 
unit ...and more enterprises have learned to depend 
upon Worthington for a greater range of products. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the World 


| 








| = | 
WORTHINGTON 








PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


NON-USERS 


it. Wl oy ON DEY CEE) od 


“in convention 
assembled” 


A lot of water has passed over the milldams since this Company was organized 
in 1891. While even more water was passing through the paper-making 
machines. In all this time TENAX FELTS have been our exclusive product; 
giving satisfaction at all times, but subject to constant study and improve- 
ment. We have cooperated with the paper manufacturers in solving problems 


and in striving for perfection. This service will continue! 


*“Non-Users Are the Losers’’ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 
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@ FROM WHICH TO SERVE THE 
R PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


... AS REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACHINE CLOTHING, EQUIPMENT, AND 
RAW MATERIALS, WE MAINTAIN 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED OFFICES 
THAT WE MAY BETTER CARE FOR 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY 


343 SANSOME SETREET 664 PITTOCK BLOCK 708 WHITE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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EMERSON JORDANS 


Have faithfully served the 





Paper Industry since 


today’s and tomorrow’s 
requirements 


EMERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Division of John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc. 
E. E. Kertz, Portland, Ore. Lawrence, Mass. 

















APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC. APPLETON, WIS. 
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Sulphur Furnaces and Burners 
for SO. Production 


We: furnish the complete installation for full 
capacity manufacture of gas of exactly the re- 
quired strength. 


The CHEMICO Burner and Furnace permit the 
gas supply to be started and stopped quickly without 
having a pool of unconsumed sulphur in the furnace. 
A constant SO, content is assured. The blower han- 
dles only air and does not corrode. Gases may be de- 
livered to the absorption equipment at any pressure, 
and even under unfavorable climatic conditions, strong 
sulphite liquor can be produced without the use of an 
auxiliary blower. 


Thirty-five of these furnace outfits with a combined 
capacity of over 750 tons of sulphur per day are stand- 
ard equipment in leading acid plants. Entirely satis- 
factory service is certain. 


Let us submit costs and data. 
No obligation. 


Chemical Construction Corporation 


Economy of 


Abundance 


7 BRING BETTER GOODS 


to more people at lower cost is the objective and 
the justification of mass production. In no de- 
partment of industry are the benefits accruing 
from this system more obvious than in the 
manufacture and distribution of sanitary paper 
specialties . . . containers for human food and 
drink. 


Consulting, Contracting and 
Erecting Chemical Engineers 


30 Rockefeller Plaza NEW YORK 











This combination of individual satisfaction 
and public protection has been made possible 
only by the effective coordination of men, ma- 
chines and materials. _By removing excess wa- 
ter from the fibrous web rapidly, uniformly and 
without shut-downs for adjustment, Hamilton 


Felts play an important part in conserving man- 
power, speeding machinery and bringing high 
quality merchandise to the public at low cost. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest 
boards there is a Hamilton Felt that will do 
your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 





MILL SUPERINTENDENTS! 


For your requirements in beater bars... 
Simonds-W orden-White. 


standard and special patterns you will 


consult From 


find a bar that fully meets your particular 
e All S.W.W. bars are 


‘manufactured according to rigid standards 


requirements. 


...all have built into them a century of 
metalurgical experience. ®@ Also manu- 
facturers of paper trimming rotary cutters, 
hogging knives, and chipper knives, and 


Dayton abrasive wheels. 


‘SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO 
BW We Factories at oavronnere iteecisnsinaer ! 


PEG.TRAOE mann 
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SULPHUR 


Freeport Sulphur Company 
The Chanin Bldg., New York City 
122 East 42nd Street 








.. Mines... 
Freeport, Brazoria County, Texas 


Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company 


Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


SULPHUR 














H. WATERBURY 
& SONS 
CO. 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 


® . 


Manutacturers of — 


PAPER MAKERS’ 


FELTS 


For All Grades of 
Pulp and Paper 











COTTON 
QUALITY 


DETERMINES £: 
FELT LIFE rf 


TUT ENE NT At a 
epee aaa 
i On ae 
BAMARERE RI | 


EASTWOOD —. 


Featuring 


‘BODY 
‘SEAM 
“EDGE 


Built into the Wire 
PROVIDING Low-cost 


operation and finely finished 
paper under your specific 
production schedule. 


Modernize with EASTWOOD 
EASTWOOD -NEALLEY CORP. 


At Belleville, N. J. Since 1877 
Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 
PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY « San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
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paper-machine clo 


“SINCE 1926- 


Pacific Building PORTLAND, OREGON vera 














CYLINDER MOULDS 


All diameters, faces and shaft construction, 
stainless steel, acid resisting bronze. 


Sumner patent rod and spider interlock. 


Standard rod and spider construction. 


SUMNER IRON WORKS 


EVERETT, WASH., U. S. A. 


DRAPE 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Rubber Covered Rolls 


(Licensed by STOWE-WOODWARD, Inc.) 


ACID-RESISTING RUBBER COVERING 
and Lining of 
PIPES — VALVES — PUMPS — FITTINGS 


Huntington Rubber Mills, tnc. 


35 W. Lander St. — Phone Main 2166 — Seattle, Washington 
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Finger tip control 


This 14” 
150 lb. ‘ 
Clobe Valve & 
of : 


00 


Stainless & 
Steel 

is one of our 

stock valves © 

for pulp mill 


service. 


Write for 
details. 


Electric Steel Foundry Co. 


Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 














FIFTY-FOUR YEARS 
lining experience 
proves.... 


STEBBINS QUALITY 
Is ECONOMY 


.. whether for Sulphite 
Digesters, Acid Towers, 
Stock Chests, or any and 
all pulp and paper mill 
equipment that can be 


lined ‘against corrosion. 


CTEBBINS ENGINEERING ([ORPORATION 


TEXTILE TOWER 
SEATTLE 














CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 


Chemical Pulping Processes * Operating Surveys 
Appraisals * Estimates 


500 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


- Associated with - 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED 
403 Crescent Building Montreal, Quebec 


3311 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








The best test of the value of a Fourdrinier wire 
ison a Paper Machine. There can be no substitute 
for that experience. 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


successfully meet that test. 
We furnish them in 


LONGCRIMP and MODIFIED LONGCRIMP, 
DUO-WEAR and REGULAR WEAVE 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


14025 Aspinwall Ave., Cleveland, O. 














Annual Production Now Requires 
Nearly Enough Thread to Reach Four 
(4) Times from the Earth tothe Moon 




















checking. 


Withstands Extremes in Weather and Temperature 


PLANT RUBBER & ASBESTOS WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, LOS ANGELES, WILMINGTON 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


BOILERKOTE —— COVERKOTE 


For preventing air infiltration in furnace settings, protecting boiler 
setting walls and tops from moisture, waterproofing insulation, water- 
proofing of building foundation walls, sealing cracks and coating old 
roofs, coating tin or iron roofing, painting canvas covers for hatches, 
etc., application to ends of timber or lumber to prevent splittting and 











PORTLAND * SEATTLE 


Distributors and Applying Contractors 


ASBESTOS SUPPLY COMPANY 


2 TACOMA * SPOKANE 














AIRPLANE Photographic 


“sy SURVEYS 


Are especially useful in preliminary 
work, showing Sites and Stands of 


I\ 

I\ 

\ Timber, Etc. Write us. 

: Photo Maps to Scale, Views 


| 
I 
BRUBAKER AERIAL SURVEYS 


412 McKay Building, Portland, Oregon 
ATwater 1903 








“i 4 ab wl 
° HEATING VENTILATING DRYING = 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2860 N.W. Front Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


E. G. DREW—Pacific Coast Representative 








Merrick Weightometers 


Will Solve Your Weighing Problems 
Send for Bulletin No. 375 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 


Irving R. Gard & Company, 908 Lowman Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 











(BUNKER HILL 


Proouc 
PURE LEAD - LEADA 


USE LEAD 


NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 


SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 


UNION BRONZ 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge. 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates 
for Rotary Screens. 


enere a 
FLAT SCREENS 





Sole Manufacturers of the 


Union - Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: Pacific Coast Supply Co. 


N. C. Jannsen Drilling Co. 


Specialists in 


LARGE SCALE WATER DEVELOPMENTS 


P. O. Box 3181 
9107 East Marginal Way 








SEATTLE, WASH. 








PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES |jj 
BARKERS * * * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * * 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


* * * 














Manufacturers of 


Digesters, Acid Accumulators, Boilers, Tanks, Pressure 
Vessels and Diffusers 


COMMERCIAL BOILER WORKS 


53-81 West Lander St. MA. 9127 
Seattle, Wash. 


A PLUS in Lubrication? 


Yes, it’s Shell’s “Invisible Element’ 

tion of Shell's world-wide in labor 

refineries; decades of experience and research by Shell's 
engineers and scientists. It is the aim to make lubrication 
more efficient, more economical for industry. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 














SHELL 








FEBRUARY e@ 1938 


—— 





STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


224 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 2365 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


©. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


2701 COLUMBUS BLVD. 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 











Cavin, Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


Bellingham, Washington 


R. E. CHASE & CO. 


Tacoma Building — TACOMA — MAin 4281 
SEATTLE Branch, 1411 Fourth Ave. — ELiot 6662 


PORTLAND Branch, Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
BEacon 4779 


SPOKANE Branch, 1823 So. Maple Street 
Riverside 0776 


TWO NEW LINES 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CO. 
TERRY STEAM TURBINE CO. 


And Two New Offices, Portland and Spokane 




















Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
Hardy S. Ferguson___ Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 


Moses H. Teaze_____.Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


eee 


MEMBER 


Am. Soc. C. EB. Am. Soc. M. E. 


Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 














L. A. DEGUERE 


Mill Architect and Engineer 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 


PULP and PAPER MILLS 


Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate, Surveys, 
Estimates and Reports — Water Power 
Development 


Reference—A long list of successful plants in various 
parts of U. S. and Canada 


Over 25 years actual experience in 








WOOD TANKS and PIPE 














Chromium Corporation of America 


Charles H. Belvin, Jr. 
3112 N. E. 24th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


CRODON 


‘The Chrome Plate 


TRADE MARA RES U 5. PAT OFF. 


designing and building of mills. NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 














es 








SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL 
MILL TYPE 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS incceporsies 


Associated 
with 











WV: 
Gooo 
PAPER 


CHAS. M.SERVER 209 TERMINAL SALES BLOG. 
PORTLAND,OREGON 


NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE 
BATTERIES 


The preferred power battery for indus- 
trial trucks in the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Company 


Main Office & Factory: West Orange, N. J 
Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 











PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTI 


| | Quality Pulp and Paper Requi 
| CLEAN, PURE WATER 


No mill can meet the quality standards of today either for pulp 
paper without a clean, pure water supply. 


Modern filtration and water treatment plants, such as the one pig 
above, provide a continuous supply of water, free from dirt colo 
slime producing bacteria. 


Experience over many years in the treatment of Pacific Coast water 
us to offer the pulp and paper industry an engineering service cap 
solving any water filtering or treating problem. 


Hall System and 
Buromin Boiler 
Water Treatment— 
Calgon, Inc. 


Filters and Filter 
Equipment— 

Industrial Instruments— 
Water Purification 


Northwest Filter Compan 


(Successor to Shibley Company) 


1201 Textile Tower SEneca 0366 SEAT 
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...1S your assurance of 
that extra value found: 
in Vaughan Valves...} 








ih 
LT 





F YOU visit the Vaughan plant, you will find three 
important requisites which are vitally necessary to 
bring out a quality product: 


Men ... with years of experience in casting and working 
metals ... practical men who strive for lifetime per- 
formance as well as perfection. 


Machines ... which are constantly modernized with the 
times ... designed to give uniform precision on any job. 


Pride ... which motivates every Vaughan artisan to 
give his best to his particular job. 





VAUGEAS 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY «Ph. EA 1108 





Vaughan valves are doing service in many North 
mills. We would hesitate to claim so much for 
were it not for the fact that they have proved @ 
selves well worthy of the intense PRIDE we 
their performance. 


May we consult with you about your valve needs? 1 
will be no obligation. 


x * * 














